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Internal 
lesentment 
at  LA.  Times 
(See  pane  7) 

UPl  sold  to 
group  with 
Arab  ties 
(See  page  91 

Death  of  a 
small-town 
publisher 
(See  page  14) 


Two  pointed  facts 
about  Orange  County 
newspaper  circulation. 


The  Times  is  up. 

Since  1989,  Times  Orange  County's 
audited  circulation  has  climbed 
16%  (27,729)  daily  and 
37%  (79,180)  Sunday! 

The  Register  isn't. 

After  audit,  the  Register 
declined  3.2%  daily  and 
flattened  to  plus 
0.4  %  Sunday. 

No  matter  what  you  may 
have  been  told,  only  one 
Orange  County  paper 
is  really  growing 
during  the  '90s. 


Gos  Angeleg  ®tmeg 

Southern  California’s  Newspaper  for  the  “OOs. 


% 


Source:  ABC  Publisher's 
Statements.  Six  months  ending 
March,  1989  -  March,  1992. 


Third  Largest  Daily  Newspaper 
Buy  In  Illinois! 

160,657  Paid  Circulation* 


The  Beacon-News,  Aurora 
The  Courier-News,  Elgin 
The  Herald-News,  Joliet 
The  News-Sun,  Waukegan 

PLUS 

66,700  distribution 
in  prosperous 
DuPage  County  with 

The  Sun  Publications  in  Naperville 
and 

The  Journal  in  Wheaton 


Truly  Chicago's  Affluent 
"Outer  Loop" 

National  Median 

Ranking  HH  Income 

Lake  County  #8  $41,617 

Joliet  #17  $37,403 

Aurora-Elgin  #26  $35.136 

Chicago  #29  $33,927 

Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1991 
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JULY 

10-11 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  The  Cavalier  Hotel, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

10-12 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  The  Perdido 
Hilton,  Gulf  Shores,  Ala. 

16- 18 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  The  Holiday  Inn, 

West  Memphis,  Ark. 

17- 18 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  The  Grand  Hotel, 

Mackinac  Island,  Mich. 

22- 25 — Canadian  Community  Newspapers  Association,  Annual  Conven¬ 

tion,  The  Fantasyland  Hotel/West  Edmonton  Mall,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

AUGUST 

7-8 — West  Texas  Press  Association.  Annual  Convention,  The  Lodge  of 
Granbury,  Granbury,  Texas. 

13-15 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Board  Meeting,  The 
Cliffs  Hotel,  Shell  Beach,  Caflf. 

20-22 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Lakeview 
Resort,  Morgantown,  W.Va. 

23- 25 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Summer  Convention, 

The  Benson  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

23- 26 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention.  The  Omni 

Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

26-28 — Asian  American  Journalists  Association,  National  Convention,  The 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

SEPTEMBER 

10-12 — Missouri  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
The  Marriott  Pavilion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

10-12 — Missouri  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
The  Marriott  Pavilion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

10- 13 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention, 

The  Coconut  Malorie  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

11- 13 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Advertising  Managers'  Retreat/ 

Circulation  Committee  Meeting,  The  River  Terrace  Hotel,  Gatlin- 
burg,  Tenn. 

16- 19 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Sheraton 

Harbor  Island  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

17- 18 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Fall 

Executive  Committee  Meeting,  The  Westin  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

17- 19 — Association  of  Opinion  Page  Editors,  Annual  Conference,  The  St. 

Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

18- 19 — New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention,  The  Mirror  Lake  Inn, 

Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

18-19 — South  Dakota  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Fall  Advertising 
Conference,  Al’s  Oasis,  Chamberlain,  S.D. 

23 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  U.S.  Coupon  Forum,  The  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

24- 26 — Nevada  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Convention  Center, 

Fallon,  Nev. 

24- 26 — Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Meeting, 

The  Red  Lion  Inn,  Yakima,  Wash. 

25- 26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual 

Convention,  The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

29-10/1 — International  Newspaper  Group,  Annual  Conference,  The  Sheraton 
Premiere  Hotel,  Tysons  Comer,  Va. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

JULY 

12- 17 — Poynter  Institute,  “Leadership  in  Photojoumalism”  Seminar,  Poynter 

Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

13- 17 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology.  “Quality  Management  for 

Photographic  Processing”  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education 
Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

27-29 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Getting  Started  in  Total  Quality” 
Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Writers  Workshop 

By  Jack  Hart 


A  little  bit  of  a  somewhat  sure  thing 

E.B.  White  called  them  “the  leeches  that  infest  the 
pond  of  prose,  sucking  the  blood  of  words.”  William 
Zinsser  dumped  them  into  that  word  purgatory  he  labeled 
“clutter”  and  urged  us  to  strip  them  from  our  writing. 

They  were  talking  about  petty  qualifiers,  the  useless 
baggage  that  flattens  otherwise  lively  nouns  and  verbs. 
They  take  the  form  of  modifiers  such  as  “somewhat,” 
“little,”  “a  little  bit,”  “very,”  “quite,”  “rather”  and  “pretty 
much.” 

They’re  cowardly  words,  one  and  all,  and  they  drain 
the  strength  from  muscular  sentences.  As  Zinsser  put  it 
in  On  Writing  Well,  “Good  writing  is  lean  and  confident. 
Don’t  hedge  your  prose  with  little  timidities.” 

The  argument  rests  on  two  principles.  The  first  is  that 
petty  qualifiers  detract  from  prose  because  they  add  noth¬ 
ing,  contributing  to  the  clutter  that  detracts  from  the  mes¬ 
sage.  The  second  is  that  they  damage  credibility.  Once 
writing  starts  to  sound  wimpy,  readers  have  good  reason 
to  doubt  everything  it  contains. 

A  good  newspaper  is  authoritative.  It  tells  ’em  what 
is.  Not  what  sorta  is. 

Of  course,  that  doesn’t  mean  we  should  publish  un¬ 
varnished  statements  that  need  qualifying.  The  trick  is 
to  say  only  what  you  can  say  with  confidence.  Don’t  rush 
into  sweeping  statements  that  you  must  weaken  for  the 
sake  of  honesty. 

Instead  of  writing:  “She  skated  a  strong  program,  for 
the  most  part.” 

Write:  “She  fell  on  her  first  jump.  Then  she  picked 
herself  up  and  finished  like  a  dervish.” 

Most  qualifiers  have  nothing  to  do  with  honesty,  how¬ 
ever.  They  sneak  into  sentences  because  of  bad  habits  or 
lack  of  confidence.  Try  plucking  the  qualifiers  from  the 
published  newspaper  statements  that  follow.  What’s  lost? 
What’s  gained? 

*  *  * 

Local  officials  reacted  positively  —  but  somewhat  ten¬ 
tatively  —  late  last  week  to  a  proposed  comprehensive 
highway  funding  package. 

*  *  * 

The  city  has  been  able  to  stage  somewhat  of  a  rebound 
in  the  economically  distressed  state. 

*  *  * 

.  .  .  It  was  somewhat  surprising  the  Lakers  came  as 
close  as  they  did. 

*  *  * 

It’s  rather  refreshing  to  have  a  title  be  so  accurate. 

*  *  * 

“From  that  lofty  political  post,  I  began  to  look  at  the 
mayor’s  office  as  something  suitable,  ’’  Royer  said  in  the 
self-mocking  tone  that  belies  his  reputation  for  being  a 
bit  thin-skinned. 

*  *  * 

They  may  be  a  bit  wishful  in  their  thinking,  but  they 
are  right  to  try. 

*  *  * 

Democrats  acknowledge  that  they  face  a  considerable 
uphill  effort. 


(Hart  is  the  staff  development  director  and  writing 
coach  at  The  Oregonian. ) 
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Is  it  lonely  at  the  top?  Hardly,  As 
Tampa  Bay’s  largest  newspaper,  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  reaches  far  more 
Tampa  Bay  adults  than  its  nearest  com¬ 
petitor.  In  fact,  according  to  the  just- 
released  ABC  Audit,  the  Times  gained 
circulation  during  1991,  while  the 
Tampa  Tribune  actually  lost  circulation. 

For  example,  looking  at  Sunday 
figures,  the  Times  increased  by  +2,997, 
while  the  Tribune  dropped  by  -  7,736. 
Put  another  way,  the  Times  widened  its 
already  substantial  lead  by  more  than 
10,000  copies. 

Total  Circulation 

DaQy  Gain/Loss  Sunday  Gain/Loss 

Times  352,135  +7^63  450,490  +2,997 

Tribune  286305  +  950  372368  -7,736 


+65330  +6,413 


+78322  +10,733 


Close  to  Home 

More  important  to  advertisers,  the 
Tribune’s  circulation  is  scattered  in  23 
counties,  while  the  Times  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  four-county  Tampa  Bay 
Metro  Area.  Fully  95  percent  of  the 
Times’  large  circulation  is  in  the  Metro, 
while  less  than  79  percent  of  the 
Tribune’s  already  smaller  circulation  is 
this  close  to  home.  The  result  is  a 


Times  lead  of  far  more  than  100,000 
copies  every  day  of  the  week. 

Metro  Circulation 

DaQy  Gain/Loss  Sunday  Gain/Loss 

Tunes  337,605  +6361  427,470  +2,620 

Tribune  221,605  -2,683  293338  -8388 

Lead  +116,000  +9344  +134,132  +11,608 

Complete  Coverage 

How  has  the  Times  climbed  to  become 
the  22nd  largest  newspaper  in  the 
United  States?  The  strategy  remains 
very  simple  -  produce  an  excellent 
newspaper  with  complete  state,  nat¬ 
ional  and  foreign  coverage,  plus  local 
news  tailored  to  each  community. 

We  publish  ten  local  sections  every 
day,  each  with  news,  features  and 
advertising.  With  this  plan,  the  Times 
continues  to  gain  readers  in  all  coun¬ 
ties,  including  Tampa’s  Hillsborough 
County.  There  we  have  a  news  staff  of 
40  based  in  our  new  downtown  Tampa 
office  building. 

As  Florida  continues  to  thrive,  you  can 
expect  the  Tunes  to  remain  on  top  of 
Tampa  Bay.  The  trendline  will  be 
unchanged  —  circulation  growth 
through  journalistic  excellence. 

Source:  ABC  Audit  Reports  for  12  months  ending  12/31/91 
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Councils  and  tabloids 

The  Northwest  News  Council  just  being  formed  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  (E&P,  June  20,  Page  15)  is  a  nobly  inspired  enter¬ 
prise.  Its  announced  objectives  are  to  “protect  the  public  from 
news  media  inaccuracy  and  unfairness;  promote  quality  journal¬ 
ism  while  protecting  the  free  flow  of  information;  improve  under¬ 
standing  between  the  public  and  the  news  media.” 

The  director  of  the  council  has  conceded  that  “We  have  our  work 
cut  out  for  us.”  Some  editors  have  already  declared  they  want  no 
part  of  it,  and  only  three  papers  had  agreed  to  participate,  as  of 
that  date. 

The  council  faces  two  problems:  1.  No  matter  how  idealistic  the 
objectives,  some  editors  will  look  on  it  as  policing  the  news 
columns.  2.  Some  editors  will  object  to  the  agreement  which  par¬ 
ticipants  must  sign  to  publish  the  council’s  decisions  as  “compul¬ 
sory  publication.” 

N o  one  can  disagree  there  has  long  been  a  need  for  improved  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  public  and  the  news  media.  Quality  jour¬ 
nalism  must  always  be  promoted.  However,  protecting  the  public 
from  media  inaccuracy  and  unfairness  presupposes  there  is  a  lot  of  it. 

If  you  read  the  Shop  Talk  column  in  this  issue  by  Mai  Mallette 
you  may  wonder  if  the  new  council  is  aiming  at  the  right  target. 
The  former  head  of  the  American  Press  Institute  and  now  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee  reports  from  his 
experience  talking  with  a  select  group  of  high  school  students  that 
a  third  of  them  do  not  approve  of  the  First  Amendment  and  anoth¬ 
er  third  had  reservations  of  some  sort.  He  discovered  also  that 
these  students  are  heavy  readers  of  the  supermarket  tabloids,  and 
group  them  together  with  the  serious  press. 

“I  didn’t  realize  how  seriously  we  are  all  tarred  by  the  tabloids,” 
he  writes. 

“A  large  segment  of  this  blue-ribbon  group  apparently  read  the 
tabloids  regularly.  Worse,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  large  segment  of 
them  read  little  else  and,  worst  of  all,  the  serious  press  was  lumped 
in  many  of  their  minds  with  the  tabloid  press.” 

Mallette  expresses  the  hope  that  “someone  will  figure  out  how 
to  wipe  off  that  tar.”  Perhaps  in  creating  a  better  understanding  of 
the  press,  its  functions,  its  divisions  and  how  it  operates,  the  coun¬ 
cil  can  contribute  to  that  cleansing  process.  If  it  succeeds,  there 
will  be  other  councils. 

Watch  out  for  Baby  Bell 

Spokesmen  for  the  regional  Bell  companies  continue  to  insist 
that  the  battle  with  the  newspaper  industry  over  providing  infor¬ 
mation  services  is  a  free  press  issue  instead  of  an  antitrust  issue. 

While  accusing  newspapers  of  being  shrill  and  shortsighted  in  this 
debate,  the  Baby  Bells  have  launched  a  campaign  on  radio  accusing 
“monopolistic  newspapers”  of  being  responsible  for  opposing  a  de¬ 
velopment  that  will  create  a  million  or  more  jobs  in  the  future.  It 
urges  listeners  to  write  to  their  congressmen  to  oppose  the  Brooks 
Bill.  It  claims  the  commercial  is  not  paid  for  by  telephone  users. 

Talk  about  being  shrill ! 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


He  missed  the  point 

My  old  colleague  Tom  DeFeo  com¬ 
pletely  missed  the  point  in  his  buck¬ 
shot  letter  to  the  editor  rambling  on 
about  my  recent  “Shop  Talk”  article 
on  photojournalistic  evolution. 

Tom,  you’re  a  little  confused.  This 
article  was  a  think  piece  for  a  leading 
industry  magazine;  it  was  not  a  col¬ 
lege  course  outline.  Sleep  well  at 
night,  I  do  teach  the  technology  that 
is  truly  amazing  and  a  great  part  of 
the  future. 

After  your  sleep,  venture  out  and 
you  will  learn  readers  everywhere  de¬ 
mand  change.  Your  daily  efforts  are 
being  read  less  and  less.  Ask  your 
newspaper  carrier,  talk  to  readers  and 
non-readers. 

Thanks  for  inviting  me  back  to  “the 
real  world,”  but  it  is  not  necessary.  I 
have  never  really  left. 

My  current  assignment  has,  how¬ 
ever,  given  me  purpose  in  talking  to 
large  numbers  of  industry  leaders  on 
both  a  newspaper  and  corporate  level 
about  “the  changing  newspaper.” 
Some  are  now  voicing  concern  on  the 
lack  of  photojournalistic  evolution, 
which  was  the  point  of  my  article. 

Despite  Tom’s  humble  opinion,  I 
will  fight  to  the  end  any  person  who 


NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago  . . . 

Tw'enty-six  U.S.  newsmen  left  the 
Orient  this  week  aboard  diplomatic 
exchange  ships  Conte  Verde  and  the 
Gripsholm  after  six  months’  intern¬ 
ment.  Along  with  1,500  other  Amer¬ 
icans  and  non- Axis  nationals  they  will 
be  exchanged  at  a  port  in  Portuguese 
Africa  for  Japanese  and  Thai  citizens. 
*  *  * 

One  hundred-eighteen  delegates 
from  18  republics  at  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Congress  in  Mexico  City, 
May  18,  unanimously  adopted  a 
“Decalogue  of  Journalism”  as  their 
creed.  Among  its  10  points  it  said: 
“Be  firm  but  not  stubborn,  flexible 
but  not  weak,  generous  but  not  in¬ 
genuous.  Be  frank,  be  proud,  be  en¬ 
ergetic,  if  you  want  to  be  respected; 
humility  is  good  only  when  it  leads 
to  Calvary,  and  but  common  cow¬ 
ardice  otherwise.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
June  27,  1942 


thinks  technology  in  our  business 
should  continue  to  have  a  higher  pri¬ 
ority  over  content  evolution,  includ¬ 
ing  moment  and  composition  in  pho¬ 
tography. 

Current  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  president  and  col¬ 
league  Mike  Morse  also  said  it  well 
in  the  current  issue  of  that  associa¬ 
tion’s  magazine.  News  Photographer. 

“I  think  we  have  taken  our  eye  off 
the  ball  during  the  learning  curve 
(computer  evolvement),  and  that’s 
understandable.  But  the  truth  is  that 
while  we’ve  been  figuring  how  to  im¬ 
plement  new  technology,  we’ve  been 
losing  ground  in  the  battle  to  preserve 
honest,  documentary  reportage  and 
build  the  visual  side  of  our  publica¬ 
tions. 

“Photo  managers,  who  10  years  ago 
were  on  their  way  up  the  corporate 
ladder  and  were  being  groomed  to 
move  into  upper  management,  now 
find  themselves  standing  in  place  or 
slipping  backward  with  little  hope  for 
upward  movement. 

“Now  it’s  time  to  turn  back  to  the 
task  at  hand  and  use  new  technology 
to  make  visual  reporting  everything  it 
can  and  should  be  in  our  publications.” 

Photojournalistic  evolvement  has 
stalled  in  its  content  development  and 
we  need  to  get  the  engines  racing  again 
in  ways  both  traditional  and  new. 


I  urge  Tom  to  think  of  the  future 
in  total  terms.  Ours  is  a  business  more 
complex  than  software.  Readers  ev¬ 
erywhere  insist  on  change.  It  is  vital 
we  talk,  respond,  and  lead  again. 

Steve  Dozier 

(Dozier  is  a  former  photo  editor 
who  now  teaches  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky.) 

Give  us 
a  call 

Joel  Kaplan,  in  his  “Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty”  column  in  the  April  1 1  issue, 
offers  a  one-paragraph  description  of 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle's  election 
project,  suggesting  the  project 
crosses  some  sort  of  ethical  line. 

Kaplan’s  shorthand  displays  little 
real  knowledge  of  our  work  and  less 
understanding  of  our  goals. 

I  would  argue  that  the  Eagle’ s  pro¬ 
ject  is  in  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Fourth  Estate. 

Journalists  who  would  like  to  know 
more  —  andjudge  for  themselves  — 
can  obtain  a  thorough  report  on  the 
project  for  the  asking.  Just  write  or 
call. 


Steven  A.  Smith 

(Smith  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle.) 


The  Complete  Lifestyle  &  Entertainment  Package 

Eight  articles  every  week  from  the  best 
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New  England  |iewspapers 
show  tourists  how  to  get  the  ^ost 
out  of  their  vacation  dollar. 


$13,256,000,000.00  spent  by  tourists  In  New  England  In 
1989,*  making  to^rit^  one  of  the  top  Industries  In  New 
England,  i^^  i^dland  offers  something  for  everyone. 

i,'; 

Camp  [n^ttfe  wo(lls  or  spend  the  week  on  a  windjammer. 
GO  hikinglor  blkl|g,  eploy  the  luxurious  leisure  of  haute 
cuisine  Ilian  elegint  restaurant  or  stuff  yourse^^t  a  vIK 
lage  clapii6ake.  Sv|m,  sail,  go  antiquing,  shoot  If^IVcJs, 
vlsl|museums.  pl^  golf  or  tennis,  or  Just  sit  on  d  porch 
an<|  rock.  Whatev#  you  desire,  you  can  find  It  In  New 
Er^land.  Advertising  In  the  New  England  newspapers  tells 
gdnsumers  how  to  find  their  perfect  vacation. 

/a'’  _ 

f  ‘R^ires  from  U.S.  Travel  Data  Center.  1989  State  Economies  Survey 


RHODE  ISLAND 


MAINE  MASSACHUSETTS 

Bango^baHy  News  (M)  Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

MaineJVeekend  Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Sun-Jpumal  (M)  Cape  Cod  Times  (H^nnis)  (M&S) 

Sunc^  Sun-Journal  (S)  The  Enterprise  (Brocicton)  (E&S) 

Mai#  Sunday  Telegram  (S)  The  DaHy  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

PorAmd  Press  Herald  (M)  Qnnlnaf  l!)8iiM(6»  *  •  " 

s. (Lo>#ll)  (E&S) 

^  Daily  EveningTtem  (Lynn);^) 

NEf  HAMPSMRE  The  Mkkfleseil  News  (E&». 

^  The  Standard^ ^mes  (New  Bi^3|9rd) 

Coiford  Monitor  (M)  DaNy  Hamps4re  Gazettp^torramiptan^ 

Unito  Leader  (M)  The  Patriot  L^ger  (QuirfeA(E)\jf^ 

Na#ua  Telegraph  (E&S)  Union-News  ^||^r>gfleld|  m 

Nev||Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S)  Republican  (fjpringfi^#  (SJ  ^ 

,  The  News  .JrftiuOT  (Waltham)  (E) 

•i  .JjMilf^^es  ahd  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 

\  '  - 1'*^  '  telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (ME&S) 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
Connecticut  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
GreeneSoATime  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Couiant  (M&S) 

The  Hour(Nonvalk)  (E) 

Record- Jouiltaf^Meriden)  (M&S) 
^MewBrit^ HeMd  (E) 

WSlSlUIfy  Republican-American  (M) 
The^IgdePt^ublican  (S) 


The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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Internal  resentment 

Los  Angeles  Times  editors  say  David  Shaw’s  analysis  of 
his  paper’s  coverage  of  the  city’s  riots  was  an  unnecessary  ‘trashing’ 


By  MX.  Stein 

David  Shaw’s  five-part  series  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  media  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  city’s  police  department 
has  enmeshed  him  once  again  in  con¬ 
troversy  inside  the  paper. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  media 
critic  aroused  particular  criticism  for 
his  comparison  of  the  coverage  of  the 
recent  Los  Angeles  riots  by  the  Times 
and  the  much  smaller  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  which  was  portrayed  as 
covering  the  story  more  aggressively. 
One  editor  accused  Shaw  of  “trash¬ 
ing”  his  own  paper’ s  metro  news  staff. 

Shaw  said  the  Daily  News  “con¬ 
sistently”  gave  more  prominence  to 
the  event  that  led  to  the  riots;  the  po¬ 
lice  beating  of  black  motorist  Rod¬ 
ney  King.  The  four  officers  accused 
of  the  beating  were  acquitted  by  a  jury 
(except  for  one  count  against  one  po¬ 
liceman)  and  the  verdict  set  off  the 
worst  rioting  in  the  city’s  history. 

Although  pointing  out  that  the 
Daily  News,  whose  principal  market 
is  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  is  a  “lo¬ 
cal”  paper,  compared  with  the  na¬ 
tionally  focused  Times,  Shaw  wrote 
that  the  “scrappy  challenger”  in  the 
first  month  after  the  beating  made 
King  its  lead  story  on  the  front  page 
20  times,  compared  with  four  for  the 
Times. 

However,  Shaw  observed,  it  could 
be  questioned  whether  King  deserved 
that  much  play  in  the  News  while  the 
Soviet  Union  was  breaking  apart. 

Shaw  also  noted  that  the  Times,  un¬ 
like  the  News,  has  a  separate  Metro 
section  in  which  it  can  prominently 
display  local  stories.  He  also  reported 
that  the  Times  published  “a  wide 
range  of  enterprising  overview  sto¬ 
ries  —  on  the  phenomenon  of  group 
violence”  and  other  social  aspects  of 
the  turmoil  that  erupted  in  the  wake 
of  the  King  verdict. 

But  Shaw  quoted  Times  staffers 
who  said  the  paper  could  have  done 


a  better  Job  of  covering  the  King  case 
and  the  rioting. 

Several  black  staff  members  were 
bitter  that  the  Times  “did  not  respond 
to  their  reports  of  widespread  police 
brutality  in  south  Los  Angeles  before” 
the  King  incident,  Shaw  wrote. 

The  blacks,  he  continued,  “were 
especially  aggrieved  that  it  was  the 
Daily  News,  not  the  Times,  that  gave 
top  priority  to  that  pattern  of  exces¬ 
sive  force  in  post-King  coverage.” 

The  Shaw  series  also  tweaked  the 
Los  Angeles  media,  including  the 
Times,  for  soft  pedaling  police  bru¬ 
tality  before  the  King  episode. 

In  analyzing  riot  coverage,  Shaw 
lauded  the  Times  for  moving  “quickly 


been  following  a  deliberate  strategy 
of  trashing  our  local  news  staff,  and 
this  is  just  the  latest  example,”  said 
senior  editor  Noel  Greenwood. 

“He  is  tough  as  hell  on  that  staff, 
on  restaurant  critics,  on  wine  writers, 
on  any  other  target  that  lacks  politi¬ 
cal  clout  within  the  newspaper. 

“That  is  how  he  has  promoted  him¬ 
self  nationally  as  a  fearless  media 
critic.  At  the  same  time,  he  blows  air 
kisses  at  the  movers  and  shakers  in 
the  industry,  whose  approval  he 
craves  and  needs.  It  is  damned  unfair 
and  deceptive.” 

Greenwood  further  declared  that 
the  Times  has  a  “long  record  of  strong 
and  well-reported  coverage  of 


“David  Shaw  for  a  long  time  has  been  following  a 
deliberate  strategy  of  trashing  our  local  news  staff, 
and  this  is  just  the  latest  example,”  said  senior  editor 
Noel  Greenwood. 


and  aggressively”  on  the  matter  of 
how  Police  Chief  Daryl  Gates  and  his 
department  performed  during  the 
early  hours  of  the  upheaval  but  added 
this  comment:  “Although  The  Times 
provided  the  most  comprehensive  ex¬ 
amination  and  chronology  of  LAPD 
behavior  .  .  .  theDaily  News  was  the 
first  to  report  that  ‘tensions  in  the 
LAPD  hierarchy  were  so  severe  that 
the  normal  weekly  command  staff 
meetings  were  suspended  in  the  four 
weeks  leading  up  to  the  riots.’  ” 

Shaw  also  said  the  Daily  News  was 
the  first  to  report  in  detail  “on  the 
seeming  impotence  of  the  Police 
Commission  during  and  after  the  ri¬ 
ots.” 

Two  top  Times  editors  were  bit¬ 
terly  critical  of  Shaw’ s  assessment  of 
the  paper’s  coverage  of  the  Rodney 
King  beating  and  the  riots. 

“David  Shaw  for  a  long  time  has 


LAPD’s  use  of  force.  To  suggest  that 
we  roll  over  and  play  dead  on  this  is¬ 
sue  is  just  another  example  of  Shaw’s 
mastery  of  selective  reporting.” 

The  effect  of  Shaw’s  articles. 
Greenwood  went  on,  “stamps  null  and 
void  on  the  work  of  a  staff  which  de¬ 
serves  the  highest  praise  for  its  per¬ 
formance.” 

Metropolitan  editor  Craig  Turner, 
although  conceding  that  Shaw  brought 
out  some  favorable  aspects  of  the 
Times’  reporting  of  the  King-related 
events,  took  a  generally  negative 
view  of  the  series  as  it  related  to  the 
Times. 

“Shaw  is  more  interested  in  being 
famous  than  giving  a  full,  well- 
rounded  account,”  Turner  said.  “Be¬ 
ing  provocative  is  what  he  sets  out  to 
do  but,  in  many  instances,  he  is  not 
fair  to  his  colleagues.” 

(See  INTERNAL  on  page  8) 


Internal 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

Shaw  previously  stirred  staff  re¬ 
sentment  with  his  1990  series  on  the 
media  coverage  of  the  child  molesta¬ 
tion  charges  against  teachers  at  the 
McMartin  pre-school. 

In  those  articles,  he  rapped  the 
press  —  and  the  Times  in  particular 
—  for  allegedly  abandoning  its  tra¬ 
ditional  sense  of  fairness  and  skepti¬ 
cism  by  relying  too  much  on  police 
statements  that  the  suspects  were 
guilty.  All  were  subsequently  ac¬ 
quitted  in  a  trial. 

Shaw  won  the  Pulitzer  for  those 
stories. 

Turner  described  the  Times  cover¬ 
age  of  the  LAPD  and  the  riots  as  “ex¬ 
traordinarily  comprehensive.” 

“1  would  never  say  there  are  things 
we  could  not  have  done  better  but, 
overall,  I  am  very  proud  of  the  Metro 
section,”  he  said. 

A  Metro  reporter,  who  did  want  to 
be  identified,  agreed  with  Turner. 

“A  lot  of  us  knocked  ourselves  out 
on  the  story,”  he  said.  “I  think  we  did 
a  hell  of  a  good  job.  David  Shaw 


doesn’t  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  the 
newsroom.  He  sits  with  the  special¬ 
ists  and  is  not  aware  of  everything 
that  goes  on  here.” 

The  reporter  said  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  resentment  over  the  series 
among  the  staff. 

Political  columnist  Bill  Boyarsky, 
who  stated  that  he  and  Shaw  are  “per¬ 
sonal  friends,”  remarked,  in  effect, 
that  the  inside  criticism  heaped  on 
Shaw  goes  with  his  job. 

“Some  people  here  are  angry  with 
him  and  have  been  before,”  he  said. 
“I’ve  been  really  angry  with  him 
about  things  he  has  written  about  me, 
but  David  performs  a  necessary  func¬ 
tion  in  our  profession.  In  our  work, 
we  go  after  other  institutions  —  into 
their  executive  suites.  Why  shouldn’t 
newspapers  be  held  up  to  the  same 
scrutiny?” 

Times  editor  Shelby  Coffey  III,  to 
whom  Shaw  reports,  termed  Shaw  an 
“independent  voice”  who  “sometimes 
writes  things  we  agree  with  and  things 
that  we  don’t.  It’s  a  sign  of  institu¬ 
tional  self-confidence  that  the  paper 
has  a  David  Shaw.” 

Coffey  recalled  that  he,  too,  has 
been  the  target  of  Shaw’s  critical 


judgments,  adding,  “So  be  it.” 

Asked  for  an  overall  assessment  of 
Shaw’s  most  recent  articles,  Coffey 
replied:  “David  spent  a  lot  of  time  and 
effort  on  them  and  I  think  that  showed 
in  the  series.  One  can  always  look 
back  at  a  subject  and  a  hypothetical 
series  that  might  have  been  done  but 
these  are  only  interesting  issues  to 
raise  in  retrospect.” 

Shaw  himself  shrugged  off  his  crit¬ 
ics,  contending  that  “reaction  from 
outside  the  paper  was  universally 
good.” 

Even  at  the  Times,  he  said,  he  had 
received  praise  from  staff  members. 

“Those  who  like  my  stories  tell  me. 
Those  who  don’t  tell  each  other,”  he 
elaborated.  “There  is  strong  feeling 
on  the  city  desk  that  I  gave  the  Daily 
News  more  credit  than  it  deserved  and 
that  the  News  sensationalized  the  po¬ 
lice  brutality  thing.” 

Shaw  said  he  was  surprised  that 
“some  people  thought  I  had  trashed 
the  Times,  but  others  thought  I  was 
too  soft  on  the  Times.  On  balance,  1 
believe  I  came  down  on  the  side  of 
the  Times  having  done  a  good  job  in 
covering  the  role  of  the  police  in  the 
riots  and  the  riots  themselves.” 

Acknowledging  that  he  would  not 


lead  a  popularity  poll  at  the  Times, 
Shaw  described  his  position  this  way: 
“A  number  of  people  have  been  very 
complimentary  of  my  work,  but  there 
are  those  who  perceive  what  I  do 
through  a  certain  filter.  They  believe 
I  get  my  jollies  by  making  the  Times 
look  bad.  The  fact  is  that  I  bend  over 
backward  to  be  fair  in  any  story  — 
extra  so  in  writing  about  my  own  pa¬ 
per.  If  I  didn’t  care  a  great  deal  about 
the  Times  I  wouldn’t  have  stayed 
there  23  years.” 

Some  reporters  and  editors,  still  re¬ 
sentful  over  the  McMartin  series, 
“were  furious  about  this  series  before 
I  had  even  written  a  word,”  he  said. 

Shaw  also  rejected  Greenwood’s 
complaint  that  he  bows  to  “movers 
and  shakers”  in  the  media,  saying  that 
he  has  written  critically  “about  every 
major  editor  and  newspaper.” 

Free  weekly 

A  Lexington,  Ky.  businessman  is 
starting  a  free  weekly  newspaper.  The 
paper  will  cover  only  Fayette  County. 

Lexington  Weekly  is  scheduled  for 
its  first  delivery  July  1 ,  initially  reach¬ 
ing  60,000  homes. 


N.Y.  Times  to 
publish  daily 
convention  paper 

The  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  Committee  has  agreed  to  al¬ 
low  the  New  York  Times  to  publish  a 
convention  newspaper  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  New  YorkCity  in  July. 

The  news  bulletin,  called  Conven¬ 
tion  Times,  will  be  distributed  in  the 
convention  hall  July  11-16  to  dele¬ 
gates  and  their  families,  the  news  me¬ 
dia,  and  other  visitors  to  the  city.  The 
paper  will  be  produced  by  the  Times’ 
marketing  department,  with  no  in¬ 
volvement  by  the  news  staff. 

The  tabloid  will  be  24  to  32  pages 
and  will  include  four-color  news  and 
advertising  pages.  The  Democrats’ 
daily  agendas  and  events  coordinated 
by  NY92,  the  city’s  host  committee, 
will  be  listed.  Also  listed  will  be  lists 
of  restaurants,  theaters,  shopping 
spots,  maps  and  guides. 

The  marketing  department,  using 
a  staff  of  free-lance  writers,  will  pro¬ 
vide  stories  and  photographs  focus¬ 
ing  mainly  on  the  social  events  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  convention.  About 
50,000  copies  will  be  distributed  in¬ 
side  Madison  Square  Garden  and  all 
the  hotels  accommodating  the  dele¬ 
gates. 

Village  Voice 
ads  showing  in 
movie  theaters 

The  weekly  Village  Voice  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  movie  theaters  all  over 
New  York  City. 

During  the  month  of  June,  an  ad 
campaign  is  being  run  before  the  fea¬ 
ture  film  on  all  33  of  Loews’  movie 
screens  in  its  eight  New  York  City 
theaters. 

The  campaign  consists  of  two 
slides.  The  first  reads  “Warning !  The 
following  slide  contains  material  of 
somewhat  graphic  nature  which  deals 
with  issues  of  questionable  taste  and 
has  not  yet  been  approved  for  gen¬ 
eral  audiences.” 

The  next  slide  has  the  current 
week’s  cover  of  the  Voice,  with  a  line 
under  reading,  “Now  showing  at 
newsstands  everywhere.” 

The  “in  your  face”  attitude  is  typ¬ 
ical  of  the  agency  that  created  the 
campaign.  Mad  Dogs  &  Englishmen. 
Emily  Rubin,  Voice  promotion  di¬ 
rector,  believes  it  will  get  noticed  by 
jaded  New  York  moviegoers.  The 
screen  time  was  purchased  from  On- 
Screen  Entertainment. 


“If  I  didn’t  care  a  great  deal  about  the  Times  I 
wouldn’t  have  stayed  there  23  years.’’ 
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UPl  sold  to  Arab  firm 

Middle  East  Broadcasting  Centre,  controlled  by  Saudis,  will 
become  the  fifth  owner  in  the  past  decade  of  the  85-year-old  news  agency 


By  George  Garneau 

United  Press  International  was  sold 
at  bankruptcy  auction  June  24  for 
$3.95  million  to  a  London-based  tele¬ 
vision  production  company  con¬ 
trolled  by  Saudi  Arabians. 

Middle  East  Broadcasting  Centre 
Ltd.  will  become  the  fifth  owner  in 
the  past  decade  of  the  85-year-old 
news  agency  that  was  founded  by 
E.W.  Scripps. 

Sandra  Riemer,  an  attorney  for 
Middle  East  Broadcasting,  said  the  2- 
year-old  company  was  prepared  to  in¬ 
vest  $  1 2  million  in  UPI  over  the  next 
two  years. 

The  deal  was  expected  to  close  June 
27.  Operations  were  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  uninterrupted  through  the  tran¬ 
sition. 

UPI  vice  president  and  executive 
editor  Steve  Geimann  said  he  looked 
forward  to  meeting  with  the  new  own¬ 
ers,  but  he  did  not  know  who  they 
were. 

New  York  attorney  Michael 
Costello,  who  also  represented  Mid¬ 
dle  East  Broadcasting,  left  reporters 
waiting  on  the  courthouse  steps  for 
an  explanation  of  who  bought  the 
company  and  what  their  plans  were. 
He  could  not  be  reached  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

Promotional  material  said  Middle 
East  Broadcasting  provides  Arabic- 
language  television  news  and  enter¬ 
tainment  programs  by  satellite  to 
clients  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and 
Europe. 

Press  reports  indicated  that  Mid¬ 
dle  East  Broadcasting  is  headed  by 
Walid  al-Ibrahim,  a  son-in-law  of 
Saudi  King  Fahd,  through  a  Saudi 
company  called  Ara  and  the  Egyptian 
industrial  company  Dalagh. 

Asked  by  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge 
Francis  Conrad  about  Middle  East 
Broadcasting’s  financial  resources, 
attorney  Riemer  said  they  were  “so 
large  I  don’ t  even  know  them  myself.’’ 

The  sale  does  not  include  UPI  pen¬ 
sion  funds  or  an  estimated  $12  mil¬ 
lion  in  accounts  receivable. 

The  transaction  leaves  UPI  credi¬ 
tors,  who  are  owed  $60  million,  with 
less  than  50  on  the  dollar  of  debt,  cred¬ 
itors’  attorney  Dennis  O’Dea  said. 

The  Middle  East  Broadcasting  bid 


was  recommended  by  UPI  manage¬ 
ment  and  creditors  —  and  approved 
by  Judge  Conrad  —  as  the  highest  and 
best  offer,  despite  a  similar  but  less 
firm  offer  by  New  York  attorney  Leon 
H.  Charney. 

Charney,  who  has  ties  with  the  Is¬ 
raeli  government  and  led  an  undis¬ 
closed  investment  group  that  financed 
UPI  losses  for  a  week,  said  the  pro¬ 
cedure  was  unfair  and  he  planned  to 
appeal. 

Emphasizing  that  UPI  should  re¬ 
main  in  U.S.  hands,  Charney  offered 
creditors  a  “superior”  bid  of  $3.75 
million,  plus  a  10%  equity  stake  that 
he  pledged  to  buy  back  for  $  1  million 
after  five  years. 

He  said  that  his  group  paid 
$180,000  to  finance  UPI  for  a  week 
after  it  was  scheduled  to  close,  in  ex¬ 


fers,  and  Middle  East  Broadcasting 
emerged  the  winner,  with  Charney 
conceding  that  his  was  a  “contin¬ 
gency”  bid. 

At  a  May  12  auction,  religious 
broadcaster  Pat  Robertson  won  the 
bidding  with  a  $6  million  offer  for 
UPL  He  withdrew  the  offer  after  ex¬ 
amining  the  books  and  submitted  a 
$500,000  bid  for  UPI’s  name  and 
archives.  Robertson  attorney  Norman 
Cohen  upped  that  bid  to  $900,000  and 
attempted  to  force  the  sale  to  Robert¬ 
son  but  was  rebuffed. 

Conrad  described  the  plight  of 
UPI’ s  400  to  500  employees,  who  sac¬ 
rificed  part  of  their  pay  and  lived 
through  long  uncertainty,  as  “Dante’s 
Hell.” 

In  addition  to  maximizing  the  re¬ 
turn  to  creditors,  Conrad  said  the 


UPI  vice  president  and  executive  editor  Steve 
Geimann  said  he  looked  forward  to  meeting  with  the 
new  owners,  but  he  did  not  know  who  they  were. 


change  for  a  “stand-still”  agreement 
allowing  him  sole  rights  to  bargain 
with  management.  Meanwhile,  the 
Saudi  group,  which  was  barred  by  the 
agreement  from  talking  to  manage¬ 
ment,  negotiated  with  creditors. 

Charney  said  his  agreement  was  vi¬ 
olated  and  his  $180,000  may  have 
been  taken  “in  bad  faith.” 

Conrad  said  he  never  approved  the 
agreement  and  offered  to  consider 
Charney  ’  s  motion  for  reimbursement 
as  an  administrative  claim. 

Creditors  attorney  O’Dea  said  the 
best  cash  deal  was  accepted  because 
Charney’s  company  was  neither 
formed  nor  capitalized,  and  creditors 
in  1985  accepted  an  equity  offer  sim¬ 
ilar  to  Charney ’  s  but  it  proved  worth¬ 
less. 

At  one  point  during  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  continued  off  and  on  all 
day  in  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  in  Man¬ 
hattan,  Charney  and  Middle  East 
Broadcasting  attorney  Riemer  took 
turns  raising  each  other’s  bids  in 
$50,000  increments,  from  $3.5  mil¬ 
lion  to  $3.95  million. 

Finally  a  closed-door  meeting  was 
called  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  of¬ 


court  had  an  obligation  to  “keep  as 
many  reporters  alive  and  eating  as  we 
can.” 

It  was  unclear  what  would  happen 
with  Infotechnology  Inc.,  UPI’s 
bankrupt  parent  company  whose  for¬ 
mer  chairman,  self-described  turn¬ 
around  specialist  Dr.  Earl  Brian,  was 
unable  to  succeed  with  the  chroni¬ 
cally  financially  troubled  news 
agency. 

UPI  has  long  suffered  financially 
because  it  has  always  been  a  for-profit 
news  agency  whose  main  competitor, 
the  cooperatively  owned  Associated 
Press,  was  owned  by  newspaper 
members. 

Like  a  sickly  orphan  passed  to  suc¬ 
cessive  foster  parents,  UPI  has  been 
used  and  abused — and  has  slowly  de¬ 
teriorated  in  terms  of  the  size  of  the 
business,  staff  and  reputation — by  a 
succession  of  owners  since  Scripps 
Howard  turned  it  over  in  the  early 
1 980s  to  a  group  that  included  virtual 
unknowns  Douglas  Ruhe  and  William 
Geissler. 

The  same  company  that  Mexican 
publisher  Mario  Vazquez  Rana  paid 

(See  UPI  on  page  39) 
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A  new  sense  of  mission 

In  the  wake  of  the  Rodney  King  case,  a  coalition  of  minority 
journalists  vows  to  improve  the  status  of  minorities  in  the  media 


By  Edward  Iwata 

A  coalition  of  minority  journalists, 
badly  shaken  by  the  Rodney  King  case 
and  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  vowed  at 
a  recent  conference  in  Oakland  to 
keep  fighting  to  improve  the  status  of 
minorities  in  the  media. 

Several  journalists  choked  back 
tears  in  the  opening  session  as  they 
urged  their  friends  to  stay  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  to  continue  pushing  for 
better  news  coverage  of  racial  issues. 

“As  the  Los  Angeles  story  devel¬ 
oped,  we  kept  hearing  that  diversity 
was  one  of  the  things  tearing  us 
apart,”  said  Lisa  Chung,  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  reporter,  during  the 
opening  session.  “As  a  journalist  of 
color,  1  felt  perhaps  I  was  not  doing 
enough  .  .  .  .  If  we’re  going  to  reded¬ 
icate  ourselves  to  being  agents  of 
change,  then  we  have  to  tell  our  sto¬ 
ries  again  and  again  and  again.” 

Her  remarks  came  at  a  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  Education  at  the  Parc  Oakland 
Hotel  in  late  May.  The  conference, 
called  “Voices  of  Change,”  was  the 
first  of  three  gatherings  across  the 
country  for  IJE  members  and  sup¬ 
porters. 

Many  of  the  journalists  were  vet¬ 
erans  burned  out  by  years  of  work  on 
minority  issues.  The  conference 
clearly  energized  them  and  renewed 
their  spirits.  In  lively  speeches  and 


Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher  Robert  Maynard  said  di¬ 
versity  helps  a  newspaper’s  bot¬ 
tom  line.  Other  managers  said 
there  is  no  way  to  measure  the 
impact  of  a  multicultural  ap¬ 
proach  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

After  some  serious  jawboning,  one 
verdict  stood  out:  Little  has  changed 
since  the  1960s,  when  the  Kerner 
Commission  blamed  the  news  media 
for  having  ignored  racial  issues  and 
adding  to  an  atmosphere  of  racial 
strife  that  had  led  to  the  Watts  riots. 


Several  Journalists  choked  back  tears  in  the  opening 
session  as  they  urged  their  friends  to  stay  in  the 
profession  and  to  continue  pushing  for  better  news 
coverage  of  racial  issues. 


workshops,  they  shared  war  stories 
about  the  Los  Angeles  riots.  They  be¬ 
moaned  the  small  pool  of  minorities 
in  the  newspaper  industry.  They  de¬ 
vised  strategies  to  improve  the  hiring 
of  minorities  and  news  coverage  of 
minority  communities. 

(Iwata,  a  free-lance  journalist  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  is  a  former  reporter 
for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
a  graduate  of  the  UE’s  1981  Summer 
Program  for  Minority  Journalists.) 


“How  many  times  does  this  have 
to  happen  to  bring  about  a  media  sys¬ 
tem  that  is  truly  reflective  of  our  mul¬ 
ticultural  society?”  asked  Dorothy 
Gilliam,  a  Washington  Post  colum¬ 
nist  and  chairwoman  of  the  IJE  board. 

A.  Stephen  Montiel,  the  president 
of  IJE,  agreed.  “Twenty-five  years  af¬ 
ter  the  Kerner  Commission,”  he  said, 
“we’re  still  measuring  progress  by 
fractions  of  percentage  points.” 

The  numbers  tell  a  sad  story.  Less 
than  1%  of  journalists  were  minori¬ 


ties  at  the  time  of  the  Watts  riots,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gilliam.  Today,  there  are 
5,120  minority  journalists,  or  9.4% 
of  the  total,  in  newsrooms  across  the 
country. 

That  is  not  nearly  enough,  argued 
Gilliam.  “We  need  look  no  further 
than  Rodney  King’s  broken  face  to 
see  that  little  has  changed.” 

Recent  research  by  IJE  shows  that 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  news¬ 
rooms  are  fully  integrated.  In  inter¬ 
views  with  60  news  executives,  IJE 
found  there  are  few  minority  man¬ 
agers  in  editorial,  marketing,  circu¬ 
lation,  and  production;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  minority  candidates  for  prized 
management  jobs  is  much  too  small, 
IJE  learned. 

Another  bad  sign:  The  newspaper 
industry  is  not  attracting  the  best  mi¬ 
nority  students,  who  believe  that  daily 
newspapers  are  hostile  to  them  as 
readers  and  potential  employees,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  IJE  research  project. 

Why  so  little  progress?  As  in  most 
discussions  of  race  in  America,  no 
one  at  the  conference  had  clear-cut 
answers  or  explanations. 

“When  it  comes  to  [racial]  diver¬ 
sity,  perhaps  the  media  is  no  differ¬ 
ent  than  any  other  beast  in  society  — 
it  does  business  as  usual,”  said  Ger¬ 
ald  Sass,  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Freedom  Forum  foundation. 

Sass  and  others  stressed  that  the 
media  play  a  crucial  role  in  portray¬ 
ing  images  and  spreading  attitudes 
and  opinions.  To  a  large  degree, 
newspapers  set  the  public  agenda.  In 
this  sense,  the  burden  is  much  greater 
on  the  media  to  reflect  a  multicultural 
society  truly. 

But  how? 

“Everything  and  anything  needs  to 
be  done,”  said  Katherine  Fanning, 
former  publisher  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  and  an  IJE  board  di¬ 
rector.  “Even  if  the  door  has  been 
slammed  on  you  one,  two,  three,  four 
times,  you  have  to  try  a  fifth  time.” 

The  toughest  trick  is  convincing 
publishers  that  racial  diversity  is  a 
business  asset,  according  to  media 
experts  at  the  conference. 

Multicultural  change  in  the  global 
marketplace  —  and  the  newspaper 
industry  —  is  growing  and  in¬ 
evitable,  said  Caesar  Andrews,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Rockland  Jour- 


I 


nal-News  in  West  Nyack,  N.Y. 

“This  isn’t  welfare,”  Andrews  said. 
“These  are  people  whose  ideas  and 
perspectives  can  be  translated  into 
readers  and  advertising  dollars  and  a 
future  for  a  medium  struggling  to  find 
its  way.” 

His  thoughts  are  echoed  by  Gilliam 
in  a  recent  report  for  the  Freedom  Fo¬ 
rum  Media  Studies  Center.  She 
writes:  “As  readership,  circulation, 
and  advertising  dip  .  .  .  smart  media 
owners  are  realizing  that  they  may  not 
be  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  their 
prejudices  ....  Minorities  are  in¬ 
creasingly  the  cornerstone  of  growth 
and  economic  survival  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.” 

At  the  IJE  conference,  newspaper 
people  disagreed  over  whether  racial 
diversity  —  in  newsrooms,  market¬ 
ing,  advertising,  circulation  —  could 
be  called  an  economic  success  at  this 
early  stage. 

Robert  Maynard,  the  publisher  of 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  told  the 
conference  participants  that  diversity 
helps  the  bottom  line. 

“[Our  newspaper]  is  alive  and 
growing  because  it  is  diverse,”  he 
said.  “It’s  no  longer  a  theoretical  ar¬ 
gument.  As  far  as  our  market  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  data  is  in.” 

Despite  Maynard’s  optimism,  sev¬ 
eral  top  editors  and  business  man¬ 
agers  said  they  knew  of  no  way  yet  to 
measure  the  economic  impact  of  a 
multicultural  approach  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Still,  they  remained 
hopeful  about  the  long-range  outlook 
for  diversity  in  the  media. 

In  one  workshop,  six  journalists 
and  business  managers  plotted  the 
best  strategies  for  bringing  racial  di¬ 
versity  to  an  imaginary  newspaper. 

“Do  we  cooperate  with  manage¬ 
ment  or  confront  them?”  asked  an 
Asian- American  reporter.  “We’ ve  got 
to  change  the  system  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.” 

“We  see  the  bottom  line,”  said  a 
black  sales  manager.  “Editorial  is  the 
goods,  the  product,  we  sell.  Just  to 
come  to  this  conference,  I  had  to  jus¬ 
tify  how  it  would  help  us  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  sense.” 

“So  diversity  is  OK  as  long  as  it’s 
cheap?”  asked  an  Asian-American 
journalism  educator. 

“Diversity’s  important,”  said  a 
Latino  broadcaster,  “but  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  worst  time  to  push  for  it  with 
the  economy  and  all.” 

During  another  workshop,  the  jour¬ 
nalists  attacked  the  media’s  stereo¬ 
typical  coverage  of  racial  issues  and 
people  of  color. 

“They  go  away  with  snapshot  im¬ 
ages  of  our  cultures,  while  ignoring 
reality  most  of  the  time,”  said  Felix 
Gutierrez,  vice  president  of  the  Free¬ 


dom  Forum  in  Arlington,  Va. 

Others  charged  that  the  mainstream 
media  see  racial  minorities  not  as 
unique  individuals  but  as  exotic  sub¬ 
jects,  in  the  same  way  feminists  be¬ 
lieve  the  media  “objectify”  women  as 
sexual  playthings. 

According  to  Nancy  Butterfield, 
a  columnist  for  Gannett  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  Native  Americans  are  portrayed 
as  sinister  warriors,  as  alcoholic 
wards  of  the  state,  or  as  quaint  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  past  — “the  last  of  the 
Mohicans  or  the  last  medicine  man,” 
she  said. 

“A  reporter  once  asked  me  what 
kinds  of  cultural  things  I  do  daily,” 
said  Martin  Qaukazoo,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  Urban  Indian  Health  Inc.  in 
Oakland.  “I  didn’t  know  how  to  an¬ 
swer  him.  I  don’t  run  around  all  day 
being  an  Indian  ....  Hollywood  has 
done  more  harm  to  Indians  than  the 
whole  Seventh  Cavalry.” 

The  media  also  glorify  black  su¬ 
perstars  such  as  Bill  Cosby  and 
Michael  Jordan,  while  glutting  the 


airwaves  with  images  of  black  gangs 
and  criminals,  observed  Julianne 
Malveaux,  an  economist  and  a  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist.  “The  media  have 
failed  to  place  a  bridge  between  those 
two  extremes.” 

Going  further,  journalists  need  to 
shuck  their  old  ways  and  redefine  the 
concept  of  news,  said  Austin  Long- 
Scott,  a  journalism  professor  at  San 
Francisco  State  University. 

In  covering  racial  stories,  they 
should  also  look  at  class  and  socio¬ 
economic  issues.  They  ought  to  rely 
less  on  dramatic  conflict  and  sexy  im¬ 
ages.  They  must  seek  out  more  mi¬ 
nority  experts,  and  they  should  ques¬ 
tion  their  traditional  values,  such  as 
the  assumption  that  democratic  cap¬ 
italism  in  America  is  the  best  system 
by  which  to  judge  other  countries. 

However,  before  they  reshape  the 
editorial  ethos  of  the  entire  news  in¬ 
dustry,  a  more  personal  issue  awaits 
minority  journalists:  race  relations 
among  themselves.  Despite  their 
common  political  goals,  journalists 
of  color  are  often  guilty  of  interracial 
ignorance  and  misunderstanding. 

At  one  recent  media  conference,  a 
journalist  was  startled  to  hear  a  black 
editor  refer  to  a  colleague  as  an  “Ori¬ 
ental,”  an  outdated  term  that  is  as  of¬ 
fensive  to  many  Asian- Americans  as 
“Negro”  and  “colored”  are  to  African- 
Americans. 


“All  journalists  are  products  of  this 
society,”  said  Valerie  Chow  Bush, 
the  new  executive  director  of  the 
Asian  American  Journalists  Associ¬ 
ation.  “We  need  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  our  own  myths  and  stereotypes  if 
we  want  to  build  a  true  coalition.” 

Despite  the  cross-cultural  obsta¬ 
cles,  many  are  excited  and  optimistic 
about  the  shared  vision  of  the  jour¬ 
nalists. 

“This  is  a  first  step,  a  building 
block,  toward  1994,”  said  Montiel, 
alluding  to  the  huge  “Unity”  confer¬ 
ence  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  planned  by  the 
four  minority  journalism  associa¬ 
tions.  “Some  of  the  issues  are  so  deep 
there’s  no  way  you  can  deal  with  it 
all  in  one  gathering.” 

The  conference  seemed  to  mark  the 
start  of  a  new  era  for  IJE.  The  insti¬ 
tute  was  created  by  journalists  of 
color  in  the  late  1960s  in  the  wake  of 
the  Watts  riots  and  the  Kerner  Com¬ 
mission  report.  Over  the  years,  IJE 
has  trained  450  minority  reporters 
and  editors,  including  many  who  be¬ 


came  news  executives  and  Pulitzer 
Prize  winners. 

Recently,  however,  IJE  has  heard 
criticism  from  some  loyal  supporters 
who  believe  it  has  lost  a  bit  of  fire 
and  direction. 

Many  feel  that  IJE  stumbled  badly 
three  years  ago  when  it  killed  the 
Summer  Program  for  Minority  Jour¬ 
nalists,  its  training  program  for  young 
reporters,  and  Job/Net,  its  job  place¬ 
ment  program,  to  focus  more  on  man¬ 
agement  development. 

Other  skeptics  say  IJE  has  done  lit¬ 
tle  to  mobilize  its  huge  network  of 
alumni.  Some  even  scoff  at  the  old 
slogan,  “the  IJE  Family,”  saying  the 
powerful  IJE  board  is  as  closed  as  any 
old  boys’  network. 

All  agree,  though,  that  IJE  has  been 
a  strong  force  for  change  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Clearly,  the  institute  has  never 
lost  sight  of  its  original  vision:  the 
full  integration  of  newsrooms  from 
New  York  to  L.A. 

“Media  executives  we  talk  to  say 
they’re  burned-out  on  diversity,”  said 
Gilliam  of  the  Post.  “They  ain’t  heard 
nothin’  yet.” 

Will  the  new  call  to  arms  rouse  mi¬ 
nority  and  white  journalists  into  ac¬ 
tion?  No  one  knows  for  sure  but,  as 
one  editor  said  at  the  conference,  if 
the  videotape  of  a  badly  beaten  Rod¬ 
ney  King  doesn’t  do  it,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  what  will. 


“Media  executives  we  taik  to  say  they’re  burned-out 
on  diversity,”  said  Giiiiam  of  the  Post.  “They  ain’t 
heard  nothin’  yet.” 
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Nordstrom  targets  black  customers 

Will  spend  $220,000  to  advertise  in  black  newspapers  on  West  Coast 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

Nordstrom  department  stores  has 
said  it  will  spend  $220,000  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  black  newspapers  on  the  West 
Coast. 

Under  the  agreement  between  the 
West  Coast  Black  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  chain,  Nordstrom  will 
place  monthly  advertisements  in  20 
publications  for  the  next  10  months. 
The  contract  continues  through  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

“The  West  is  changing  dramati¬ 
cally.  Under  the  new  diversity  of  this 
region,  companies  must  change  their 
way  of  thinking  and  way  of  doing 
business,”  said  Bernard  Foster,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  West  Coast  Black  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  publisher  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Skanner. 

“I  think  it’s  a  good  business  deci¬ 
sion  on  their  part.  This  customer  base 
is  a  major  portion  of  their  revenue,” 
Foster  said. 

Nordstrom  will  continue  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  black  newspapers  with  which 
the  company  already  has  a  business 
relationship,  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Post,  the  San  Francisco  Sun  Reporter, 
the  Seattle  Medium  and  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  Citizen. 

Foster  said  Nordstrom  had  always 
advertised  sporadically  throughout 
the  year. 

“The  face  of  the  West  has  changed 


tremendously.  You  don’t  do  business 
the  way  you  did  10  years  ago,”  Fos¬ 
ter  said.  He  believes  companies  are 
recognizing  a  way  to  reach  the  chang¬ 
ing  market  through  the  newspapers 
he  represents. 

The  advertisements  will  appear  in 
newspapers  in  California,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Oregon. 

The  announcement,  made  at  the  end 
of  April,  came  one  week  after  a  group 
of  current  and  former  black  Nord¬ 
strom  employees  filed  a  lawsuit  ac¬ 
cusing  the  Seattle-based  apparel  re¬ 
tailer  of  racial  discrimination,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Associated  Press. 

However,  a  company  spokeswoman 
said  the  ads  were  not  a  response  to  the 
suit. 

The  company  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  West  Coast  Black  Publishers 
Association,  a  trade  group  represent¬ 
ing  the  newspapers.  Negotiations  went 
on  between  the  two  for  three  months 
before  the  suit  was  filed,  said  the 
spokeswoman,  Kellie  Tormey. 

“It  is  a  continuation  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  interest  in  seeking  out  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  do  business  with  minority 
companies,”  Tormey  said. 

A  sales  force  from  the  publishers’ 
association  had  approached  Nord¬ 
strom  with  the  deal  several  months 
before,  Foster  said. 

The  agreement  underscores  the 
store’ s  commitment  to  the  black  com¬ 


munity  and  the  company’s  desire  to 
better  serve  that  growing  customer 
base,  according  to  a  spokeswoman. 

“We  are  saying  we  recognize  you 
as  a  community  and  you  are  a  vital 
part  of  our  customer  base,”  said  Linda 
T.  Finn,  Nordstrom  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

Artesa  Media  Services,  a  minor¬ 
ity-owned  company  based  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  will  handle  administrative 
matters  related  to  the  agreement. 

In  May,  Nordstrom  began  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  following  newspapers: 

California  —  Black  Voice,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Voice,  Carson  Bulletin,  Comp¬ 
ton  Bulletin,  Herald  Dispatch,  In¬ 
glewood  Tribune,  Los  Angeles  News 
Observer,  Lynwood  Journal,  Pasa¬ 
dena  Journal,  Precinct  Reporter, 
Sacramento  Observer,  San  Diego 
Monitor,  San  Diego  Voice  &  View¬ 
point,  San  Fernando  Valley  News  Ob¬ 
server,  Tri  County  Bulletin  and  Wil¬ 
mington  Beacon. 

Washington  —  Northwest  Dis¬ 
patch,  Seattle  Facts  and  Seattle  Scan¬ 
ner. 

Oregon — Portland  Skanner. 

The  West  Coast  Black  Publishers 
Association  represents  black  news¬ 
papers  in  18  western  United  States 
markets  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Arizona  and  Nevada.  The 
newspapers’  circulations  range  from 
40,000  to  10,000. 


IN  BRIEF - 


New  Spanish 
shopping  guide 

The  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram  has  launched  a  new  Span¬ 
ish  shopping  guide,  El  Economico, 
for  its  Hispanic  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ers  who  want  to  reach  the  area’s  ex¬ 
panding  Hispanic  population. 

Nineteen  thousand  issues  of  the 
weekly  tabloid  are  being  home  de¬ 
livered  in  the  cities  of  Norwalk, 
Paramount  and  Long  Beach,  and 
1 5,000  are  distributed  in  bulk  to  small 
grocers  and  markets  in  the  greater 
Long  Beach  area. 

In  addition,  300  racks  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  El  Economico  in  the  cities 


of  Carson,  Wilmington  and  other 
P-T  markets. 


Houston  Chronicle 
reformats,  rezones 
its  free  weekly 

The  Houston  Chronicle’s  This 
Week  newspaper,  a  weekly  zoned 
product  delivered  to  subscribers  and 
non-subscribers,  has  been  rezoned 
and  reformatted  to  better  serve  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers. 

Previously  a  tabloid,  the  product 
will  now  be  a  broadsheet,  making  it 
easier  to  read  and  more  accessible  to 


advertisers  who  use  it  in  connection 
with  an  ROP  ad  buy.  The  zones  were 
redesigned  to  offer  neighborhood 
coverage  that  is  better  defined  and 
more  in  line  with  the  areas  small  busi¬ 
nesses  are  trying  to  target. 


Las  Vegas  News 
Bureau  closes 

The  Las  Vegas  News  Bureau,  which 
has  served  the  needs  of  national  and 
international  media  with  Las  Vegas 
information  for  more  than  40  years, 
will  be  dissolved  as  of  June  28,  by  its 
parent  company,  the  Las  Vegas  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 
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New  York  Times 
in  joint  cable 
news  venture 

New  York  1  News,  Time  Warner’s 
all-news  cable  television  channel  in 
New  York  City  to  be  launched  in 
September,  will  produce  a  nightly 
program  in  association  with  the  New 
York  Times  to  “explore  in  depth  is¬ 
sues  that  are  important  to  the  city,” 
according  to  a  joint  statement  by  the 
two  media  companies. 

The  program,  to  be  called  New  York 
Closeup,  will  include  discussions 
with  reporters  from  the  Times  staff. 
It  will  be  broadcast  live  from  11:15 
p.m.  to  midnight.  Eastern  time,  on 
Sunday  through  Thursday  evenings, 
and  will  be  carried  on  all  of  Time 
W arner’  s  cable  systems  that  serve  the 
city. 

The  show  will  be  anchored  by  a 
regular  host  who  will  be  joined  by  a 
changing  panel  of  journalists  from  the 
Times  and  New  York  1  News,  as  well 
as  newsmaker  guests.  It  will  include 
viewer  call-in  segments,  taped  reports 
and  two-way  remote  interviews. 

Times  publisher  Arthur  Sulzberger 
Jr.  said,  “The  New  York  Times  is 
committed  to  providing  thorough 
news  coverage  of  the  metropolitan 
area,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  work¬ 
ing  with  Time  Warner  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  New  York  Closeup. 

In  recent  months,  the  Times  has  in¬ 
creased  its  daily  metropolitan  cover¬ 
age,  has  added  news  reporters  for  its 
Metro  section  and  has  introduced  a 
new  Sunday  Metro  section. 

Tampa  Tribune 
donates  recovered 
legal  fees 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  has 
given  nine  local  non-profit  agencies 
$44,250  in  legal  fees  it  recovered 
from  the  state  Department  of  Health 
and  Rehabilitative  Services. 

The  newspaper  successfully  sued 
HRS  last  year  to  open  secret  files  de¬ 
tailing  the  agency’s  failure  to  protect 
children  and  adults  from  abuse  and 
neglect.  Lawmakers  this  spring 
passed  a  measure  to  make  the  records 
open. 

H.  Doyle  Harvill,  chairman  and 
publisher,  and  managing  editor  Law¬ 
rence  McConnell  selected  nine 
groups  that  work  with  abused  chil¬ 


dren,  battered  women  or  pregnant 
teen-agers  from  more  than  two  dozen 
organizations  that  applied.  Each  have 
received  an  equal  share  of  the 
$44,250. 

Hot  line  effective 
tool  in  opening 
school  meeting 

A  Texas  hot  line  report  was  just 
what  Robert  C.  Moore  of  the  El  Paso 
Times  needed  to  confront  a  school 
board  that  had  ordered  a  reporter  and 
a  photographer  out  of  a  hearing  on 
whether  a  teacher-coach  should  be 
fired. 

In  a  report  to  Nancy  Monson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Foundation  of  Texas 
(FOIFT),  Moore,  the  paper’s  night 
city  editor,  said  the  board  closed  the 
meeting  to  the  public  when  juveniles 
were  called  as  witnesses,  even  though 
the  teacher  had  requested  an  open 
hearing. 

The  news  team  phoned  Moore,  who 
immediately  placed  a  call  to  FOIFT’ s 
FOI  Hotline. 

Attorney  Don  Richards  of  Lubbock 
advised  him  that  the  board  probably 
had  acted  improperly.  None  of  the 
provisions  for  executive  sessions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  state’s  Open  Meetings 
Act  appeared  to  apply  to  the  school 
board  action,  he  determined.  Moore 
drove  to  the  board  meeting  where  he 
registered  an  objection  to  the  closing. 

“The  board  president  chose  to  ig¬ 
nore  me,”  the  editor  recalled.  “I  re¬ 
peatedly  requested  that  my  objection 
be  entered,  and  cited  the  relevant  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Open  Meetings  Act.  Af¬ 
ter  five  minutes  ...  I  walked  away, 
without  my  objection  entered.” 

However,  Moore  continued,  the 
board  went  into  recess  after  his  de¬ 
parture,  apparently  for  a  discussion 
with  its  attorney. 

When  the  hearing  resumed,  he  said, 
the  board  announced  that  future  ques¬ 
tioning  of  juveniles  would  be  open  to 
the  public. 

“This  was  a  triumph  for  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  know,”  Moore  said. 

Meanwhile,  Monson  reported  that 
the  A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  owner  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  has  made  a 
$40,000  grant  to  FOIFT.  The  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  contributed 
$5,000  and  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman,  $  1 ,000  as  part  of  the  an¬ 
nual  media  gifts  to  the  foundation. 

—  MX.  Stein 


Alfred  Friendly 
fellows  named 

Eleven  journalists  from  Third 
World  and  Eastern  European  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  selected  for  1992  Al¬ 
fred  Friendly  Press  Fellowships, 
which  provide  for  six-months  of  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  at  U.S.  publi¬ 
cations. 

Participating  for  the  first  time  this 
year  are  the  Des  Moines  Register,  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  and  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer. 

The  fellows  and  their  hosts  are  as 
follows:  Qudssia  Akhlaque,  assistant 
magazine  editor.  The  Nation,  Lahore, 
Pakistan,  to  the  Chicago  Tribune', 
Olatunji  Bello,  political  editor,  the 
Concord  Press,  Lagos,  Nigeria,  to  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times',  Eva 
Elekes,  foreign  news  editor,  Nep- 
szava,  Budapest,  Hungary,  to  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  bureau  of  Time 
magazine;  Mae  Ghalwash,  Cairo  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  the  Arab  News,  Cairo, 
Egypt,  and  this  year’s  Helen  Baldwin 
Fellow,  to  the  Washington  Post',  Miao 
Hong,  features  writer,  China  Fea¬ 
tures,  Beijing,  to  The  Tennessean, 
Nashville,  and  USA  Today,  Laston 
Mutegi  Njau,  city  editor.  Nation 
Newspapers,  Nairobi,  Kenya,  to  the 
Charlotte  Observer;  Keith  Leroy 
Noyahr,  senior  reporter,  the  Sunday 
Times,  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka,  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  Alfred 
Ntonga,  reporter,  Blantyre  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Blantyre,  Malawi,  to  The  Ore¬ 
gonian,  Portland;  Renato  Reyes,  re¬ 
porter,  the  Philippine  Star,  Manila, 
to  the  Detroit  News',  Joel  Souza  Pinto 
Sampaio,  supervising  editor,  Em- 
presa  Journalistica  Folha  de  Lon- 
drina,  Londrina,  Brazil,  to  the  Des 
Moines  Register;  and  Betsy  Selirio, 
Money  section  editor,  the  Manila 
Chronicle,  Philippines,  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 


Switch  to  a.m. 

The  Las  Cruces  (N.M)  Sun-News 
will  become  a  seven-days-a-week 
morning  paper  beginning  this  month. 

The  later  press  time  will  allow  the 
newspaper  to  print  the  latest  West 
Coast  sports  scores,  including  cov¬ 
erage  of  New  Mexico  State  Univer¬ 
sity  games  in  conference  play  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

The  Sun-News  published  for  morn¬ 
ing  delivery  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
before  the  shift. 
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Death  of  a  small-town  publisher 

Mysterious  circumstances  surrounding  the  April  30  killing  of 
crusading  Warren  Duliere  have  police  labeling  everybody  a  suspect 


By  Tony  Case 

As  owner,  publisher,  editor,  and 
columnist  of  the  West  Virginia  Ad¬ 
vocate,  Warren  E.  Duliere  was  one  of 
the  most  visible  and  influential  peo¬ 
ple  in  his  hometown  of  Capon  Bridge. 

Not  all  of  the  1 ,500  or  so  residents 
of  this  infinitesimal  place,  nestled 
amid  the  vivid  foliage  and  picturesque 
peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
knew  him  personally.  But  everybody 
knew  of  him,  at  least. 

On  the  pages  of  his  monthly 
tabloid,  the  maverick  military  man- 
turned-newspaperman  chronicled  the 
goings-on  of  Capon  Bridge,  Hamp¬ 
shire  County,  and  the  county  seat  of 
Romney. 

Warren  Duliere  will  not  be  crank¬ 
ing  out  his  copy  anymore.  He  was 
found  shot  to  death  with  his  own  gun 
April  30  in  the  garage  of  his  house, 
which  stands  on  a  steep  incline  near 
Capon  Bridge  proper. 

And  the  circumstances  surround¬ 
ing  the  death  of  the  60-year-old  edi¬ 
tor  are  so  mysterious,  so  baffling,  that 
it  seems  everybody’s  interest  has  been 
piqued,  everybody  from  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  state  police  to  a  U.S.  senator  to 
the  FBI  to  prominent  news  organiza¬ 
tions — down  to  the  very  residents  of 
Capon  Bridge,  who  had  not  seen  a 
murder  here  in  more  than  a  decade. 


The  late  Warren  Duliere 


well  enough  to  express  an  opinion 
about  him,  but  nearly  everyone  had 
something  to  say  about  his  newspaper. 

Like  many  small-town  papers,  the 
Advocate  illustrated  the  normality  of 
day-to-day  life  in  rural  America;  af¬ 
ter  all.  County  Commission  and 
school  board  meetings  do  not  always 
make  for  the  liveliest  copy. 

Of  course,  small  towns  can  also  be 
the  most  eccentric  of  places,  and 
Capon  Bridge  certainly  had  its  share 


“From  1982  until  he  was  shot  to  death . . .  Duliere 
lived  under  a  cloud  of  anonymous  death  threats,  both 
phoned  and  written.” 


Voice  for  the  voiceless 

Duliere  left  behind  quite  a  legacy 
with  the  West  Virginia  Advocate, 
which  has  been  described  as  “con¬ 
troversial,”  “scandalous,”  and  a 
“voice  for  the  voiceless.” 

Many  residents  of  Hampshire 
County  who  were  interviewed  for  this 
story  said  they  had  not  known  Duliere 

(E&P  associate  editor  Tony  Case 
visited  Capon  Bridge  recently  to  try 
to  shed  some  light  on  the  death  of 
crusading  newspaper  owner  Warren 
Duliere.) 


of  news  of  the  quirky  sort — all  of 
which  was  investigated,  reported,  and 
commented  on  by  Duliere. 

The  Advocate  was  the  Town  Crier- 
meets-the-Vationa/  Enquirer.  It  was 
the  record  of  a  town  characterized  by 
its  own  banality  and,  at  the  same  time, 
idiosyncrasy. 

Capon  Bridge — replete  with  gen¬ 
eral  store,  post  office  the  size  of  a 
walk-in  closet,  and  a  smattering  of 
churches,  service  stations,  and  tav¬ 
erns — could  be  right  out  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Faulkner  or  Sherwood  An¬ 
derson. 


Perusing  back  issues  of  the  Advo¬ 
cate,  one  can  see  that  there  were  not 
too  many  controversial  topics  War¬ 
ren  Duliere  would  not  touch.  Some 
random  headlines:  “Alleged  Illegal 
Driving  Permits  Issued  to  DUIs,” 
“Group  Director  Claims  Board  May 
Be  Guilty  of  Fraud,”  “Sheriff  Refuses 
to  Release  Information.” 

Few,  it  seems,  were  exempt  from 
his  criticism,  which  was  often  sala¬ 
cious  and  scandalous.  Not  the  most 
powerful  politicians,  patriarchs,  or 
preachers.  Not  candidates  for  public 
office  or  self-interest  groups  or  non¬ 
profit  organizations.  Not  even  his 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

The  paper  was  brutally  frank,  and 
frequently  amusing.  Regular  fare  in¬ 
cluded  stories  about  the  impropriety 
of  local  politicians,  reports  on  natu¬ 
ral  disasters  that  ravaged  the  town, 
features  about  celebrities — Burt 
Reynolds  was  one — who  passed 
through  the  area.  There  were  articles 
on  county  fairs  and  County  Com¬ 
mission  rows,  tax  referendums  and 
public  protests,  church  socials  and 
UFO  sightings. 

As  noted,  Duliere  was  not  afraid 
of  cornering  the  purveyors  of  wrong¬ 
doing.  Thus,  friends,  associates,  and 
townspeople  at  large  concur  that  he 
probably  made  a  few  enemies  along 
the  way. 

Perhaps  the  subject  of  an  unflat¬ 
tering  story  targeted  the  newspaper¬ 
man  for  death.  Or  he  could  have  in¬ 
terrupted  a  burglary  in  progress.  (Po¬ 
lice  officials  disclosed  that  some 
items  in  the  house  had  been  moved 
around,  as  if  someone  had  been 
searching  for  something;  however, 
nothing  was  missing.) 

It  might  have  been  suicide.  Or 
could  it  have  been  someone  trying  to 
thwart  Duliere’s  own  political  ambi¬ 
tions?  (He  had  been  running  for  a 
County  Commission  seat  at  the  time 
of  his  death;  he  was  shot  just  days  be¬ 
fore  the  election.) 

Even  the  state  police,  who  have 
been  investigating  the  incident  for  the 
last  few  weeks  and  who  initially  fa¬ 
vored  the  burglary  scenario,  seem  to 
be  stumped.  As  state  police  Sgt.  Bill 
Shoop  said,  “Everybody  is  a  suspect.” 

The  case  is  so  suspicious  that  Jay 
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Rockefeller,  the  Democratic  senator 
from  West  Virginia,  asked  the  FBI  to 
investigate.  The  agency  eventually  de¬ 
termined,  however,  that  the  case  did 
not  warrant  its  involvement,  accord¬ 
ing  to  FBI  spokesman  Jeff  Kimball. 

This  is  the  stuff  of  which  pulp  mur¬ 
der  mysteries  or  movies  of  the  week 
are  made;  A  brash,  small-town  editor 
writes  a  few  racy  stories  in  his  paper, 
makes  some  enemies,  and  turns  up 
dead  one  day  under  fishy  circum¬ 
stances.  Whodunnit? 

Ku  Klux  Klan  link 

It  seems  that  there  are  as  many  the¬ 
ories  about  who  killed  Warren  Duliere 
as  there  are  cockleburs  in  this  neck  of 
the  woods,  and  the  news  media  have 
joined  in  the  guessing  game. 

News  accounts  that  have  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  on  the  Associated  Press 
wire  all  have  speculated  on  Duliere’s 
death. 

Though  it  has  been  established  that 
the  newspaperman  published  reams 
of  controversial  news  articles  and 
opinion  pieces  about  various  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups,  the  media  and 
other  prurient  spectators  have  focused 
on  the  same  suspect:  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

Selected  leads  to  news  stories  about 
the  incident  follow. 

Warren  Duliere  was  enraged  when 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  came  to  town  last 
year  and  set  about  wooing  new  mem¬ 
bers.  So  he  slipped  into  a  Klan  rally 
with  a  hidden  camera  and  a  tape 
recorder,  then  published  the  pictures 
and  the  venomous  speeches  in  his 
newspaper. 

—  New  York  Times,  May  12 

A  newspaper  editor  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  who  recently  dared  the  local  Ku 
Klux  Klan  to  “come  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  be  seen  ”  was  found  shot  to 
death  last  week  in  a  mysterious  inci¬ 
dent  that  has  touched  off  a  flurry  of 
gossip  and  speculation  in  his  tiny 
hometown  of  Capon  Bridge  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Appalachians. 

—  Washington  Post,  May  7 

A  newspaper  publisher  who  said 
he  was  threatened  after  secretly  at¬ 
tending  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  rally  and  writ¬ 
ing  about  it  was  found  shot  to  death, 
authorities  said. 

—  Associated  Press 

Death  threats 

Reportedly,  Duliere  had  received 
several  death  threats  after  he  sneaked 
into  one  of  the  group’s  meetings  last 
December,  audiotaped  and  pho¬ 
tographed  it,  then  published  the  tran¬ 
script  and  pictures. 

However,  as  the  newspaperman’s 
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A  StraTige  Encounter 
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The  Advocate 
Duliere’s  controversial 
monthly  tabloid 


longtime  friend  Wilmer  L.  Kerns  of 
Arlington,  Va.,  noted  in  an  Advocate 
piece  published  shortly  after  Dul¬ 
iere’s  death,  the  newspaperman  was 
no  stranger  to  danger. 

“From  1982  until  he  was  shot  to 
death  .  .  .  Duliere  lived  under  a  cloud 
of  anonymous  death  threats,  both 
phoned  and  written,”  Kerns  wrote. 
“He  was  not  afraid,  and  I  often  won¬ 
dered  why  he  didn’t  live  a  more  de¬ 
fensive  lifestyle.  His  attitude  about 
death  was  philosophical.” 

Kerns  said  of  the  Advocate,  “For  a 
decade,  [it]  carried  a  message  of  so¬ 
cial  justice  to  this  region.  Warren  E. 


up  newspaper  sales,”  he  opined. 
Duliere  “wrote  articles  about  every¬ 
body  and  everything.  I’ve  told  ’em 
and  I’ve  told  ’em,  but  I  don’t  know 
why  they  keep  on  banging  on  that 
drum.” 

Shoop  was  hesitant  to  talk  about 
the  Duliere  incident,  partially  be¬ 
cause  of  what  he  asserts  was  the  big- 
city  media’s  exploitation  of  the  story 
(“I  am  obligated  to  the  local  media 
and  to  the  family,”  he  said),  and  also 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  investigation 
is  ongoing. 

Predictably,  Shoop  would  not  dis¬ 
close  what,  if  anything,  the  state  po¬ 
lice  have  uncovered  thus  far. 

“I  can’t  release  any  information 
until  it’s  safe  to  do  so,”  he  said.  “I’ve 
got  facts  the  papers  aren’t  aware  of, 
but  I  have  to  work  the  investigation. 
I  can’t  sell  newspapers.  I’m  trying  to 
find  out  what  happened  out  there.” 

While  he  would  not  divulge  any 
hard  leads,  he  did  offer  these  facts; 
The  case  is  being  worked  as  a  homi¬ 
cide,  the  state  police  are  trying  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  motive,  and  there  are  no  solid 
suspects. 

Klansman’s  denial 

Calvin  Neighbors,  a  factory  worker 
and  self-described  “recruiter”  for  the 
Klan  who  lives  in  nearby  Gore,  Va., 
another  docile  hamlet  straddling  a 
state  highway,  refuses  to  believe  that 
anyone  with  his  organization  was  in¬ 
volved  in  Duliere’s  death.  Like  Sgt. 
Shoop,  Neighbors  has  an  idea  why 


“I’ve  got  facts  the  papers  aren’t  aware  of,  but  I  have 
to  work  the  investigation.  I  can’t  sell  newspapers,  I’m 
trying  to  find  out  what  happened  out  there.’’ 


Duliere  was  an  advocate  for  the  poor, 
the  oppressed,  the  uneducated,  and 
victims  of  injustice  .  .  .  The  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Advocate  was  an  appropriate 
name  for  the  paper.” 

Although  Duliere  had  been  threat¬ 
ened  previous  to  his  crusade  against 
the  Klan  last  winter,  there  are  those 
who  believe  this  is  an  open-and-shut 
case:  the  Klan,  angry  after  being 
blasted  by  the  editor,  silenced  him. 
Duliere  duped  the  KKK — notorious 
for  its  racist  vituperation,  burning 
crosses,  and  white,  pointed  hoods — 
and  they, in  turn,  got  even. 

There  are  others — in  fact,  most  in¬ 
dividuals  interviewed  for  this  story — 
who  discount  the  Klan  angle  alto¬ 
gether.  Sgt.  Shoop,  who  is  heading 
the  state  police  investigation,  is  one 
of  them,  and  he  believes  the  reason 
that  the  media  have  concentrated  on 
the  KKK  is  clear. 

“I  think  they’re  just  trying  to  drum 


the  media  have  pinpointed  the  KKK. 

“We’re  right-wing,  and  newspa¬ 
pers  are  left-wing,”  he  said.  “That’s 
just  the  way  its  going  to  be.” 

He  continues,  “We’re  an  easy 
scapegoat  for  something  like  that,  but 
it  wouldn’t  make  any  sense  for  us  to 
do  something  like  [murder  a  news¬ 
paper  editor]  when  we’re  trying  to  re¬ 
cruit  members  and  gain  political  in¬ 
fluence.  That’s  not  the  way  to  go 
about  it.” 

Neighbors  has  noted  that  the  Klan 
enjoyed  the  publicity  it  received  from 
Duliere’s  articles.  He  had  been  ac¬ 
tively  seeking  new  members  in  Capon 
Bridge  when  the  Advocate  piece  was 
published — and  the  story,  he  says, 
helped  generate  interest. 

Sgt.  Shoop  noted  that  the  Grand 
Wizard  of  the  KKK  had  actually  writ¬ 
ten  Duliere  a  thank-you  note  follow¬ 
ing  the  coverage. 

(See  DEATH  on  page  36) 
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Newspapers  and  the  environment 

Despite  greening,  newspapers  wiii  be  target  of  dean  Air  Act; 
big-city  papers  may  be  forced  to  pay  for  their  neighbors’  poiiution 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Though  newspapers  are  increas¬ 
ingly  green  products,  they  will  still 
be  affected  by  the  new  federal  Clean 
Air  Act  regulations,  industry  experts 
say. 

That  is  especially  true,  they  say, 
for  big-city  papers,  which  may  find 
themselves  in  effect  paying  for  their 
neighbors’  pollution. 

Under  the  new  definitions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  businesses  will  face 
different  pollution  requirements  ac¬ 
cording  to  how  well  or  poorly  their 
regions  are  doing  in  meeting  national 
ambient  air-quality  standards. 

‘The  worse  the  air  quality,  the  more 
stringent  the  definition  of  a  major  in¬ 
dustrial  [pollution]  source  becomes,” 
H.  Wilson  Cunningham,  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  vice  presi¬ 
dent/technology  research, told  a  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  recent  ANPA/TEC  92. 

In  the  most  restrictive  regions,  a 


for  lithographic  printing,”  Cunning¬ 
ham  said. 

Newspapers  could  face  this  bu¬ 
reaucratic  classification  even  if  they 
are  simply  “close  to  a  major  city, 
where  prevailing  winds  .  .  .  blow  pol¬ 
lution  over  you,”  NAA  senior  vice 
president/technology  George  R. 
Cashau  told  a  general  session  at 
ANPA/TEC  92. 

The  key  pollutants  for  newspapers 
to  be  concerned  about  are  so-called 
volatile  organic  compounds,  or  V OCs. 

In  an  offset  newspaper,  these  are 
found  in  inks,  cleaning  solvents,  and 
fountain  solutions. 

Soon,  the  federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  is  to  release  its  so- 
called  RACT  (reasonable  available 
control  technology)  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  newspapers,  Cashau  said. 

“NAA  has  been  working  with  the 
EPA  to  try  and  obtain  an  exclusion 
for  newspapers  from  these  regulations 
since  it  is  our  belief  that  newspapers 


Newspapers  could  face  this  bureaucratic  classifica¬ 
tion  even  if  they  are  simply  “close  to  a  major  city, 
where  prevailing  winds . . .  blow  pollution  over  you . .  / 


business  would  be  considered  a  “ma¬ 
jor  industrial  source”  if  it  has  the  po¬ 
tential  to  emit  as  little  as  10  tons  of 
regulated  pollutants  annually.  The 
least  restricted  of  the  so-called  “at¬ 
tained  regions”  would  set  a  bench¬ 
mark  of  100  tons  of  pollutants. 

A  plant  considered  a  major  indus¬ 
trial  source  will  have  to  obtain  an  op¬ 
erating  permit  from  its  state.  Though 
the  act  is  a  federal  law,  states  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  enforcement. 

“Most  states  will  require  most  large 
newspapers  —  those  with  circula¬ 
tions  around  100,000  and  greater  — 
to  obtain  some  form  of  operating  per¬ 
mit,”  Cunningham  said. 

Don’t  do  it,  he  added. 

“I  suggest  that  you  fight  any  at¬ 
tempt  by  a  state  regulatory  agency  to 
classify  your  facility  as  a  surface¬ 
coating  operation  and  you  should  be 
regulated  by  the  rules  set  forth  in  the 
CTG  [control  technology  guidelines] 


are  not  major  polluters,”  Cashau  said. 

Already,  the  newspaper  industry 
appears  to  have  won  two  big  battles 
with  regulators. 

Last  October,  the  EPA  released 
draft  standards  that  separate  news¬ 
papers  from  other  lithographic  print¬ 
ing  operations  such  as  heatset  offset 


More  News  Tech  stories 
appear  on  Pages  28-31. 


control  technology  is  the  use  of  press¬ 
cleaning  solutions  with  less  than  30% 
volatile  organic  compound,  NAA’s 
Cunningham  said. 

“Without  declaring  victory  before 
the  final  battle  is  fought,  the  first  draft 
of  this  CTG  .  .  .  was  extremely  fa¬ 
vorable  for  the  newspaper  industry,” 
Cunningham  said. 

It  is  still,  however,  a  considerable 
change  from  the  old  Clean  Air  Act 
definitions,  which  did  not  consider 
newspaper  ink  a  volatile  material  at 
all. 

Also,  newspapers  in  so-called  se¬ 
vere  and  extreme  NAAQS  attainment 
regions  may  face  operational  re¬ 
strictions  not  directly  related  to  print¬ 
ing,  Cunningham  warned. 

“The  NAAQS  for  nitrogen  oxides 
and  carbon  monoxides  require  em¬ 
ployers  of  more  than  100  people  to 
reduce  work-related  vehicle  trips  and 
miles  traveled  by  employees,”  he 
said. 

Depending  on  the  region,  this 
could  mean  anything  from  mandatory 
car-pooling  to  four-day  workweeks 
and  fleet  conversions  to  lower  pol¬ 
luting  fuels  such  as  methanol  or  nat¬ 
ural  gas,  Cunningham  said. 

Newspapers  will  also  likely  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  phasing  out  of  chlo- 
rofluorocarbons  or  CFCs. 

Air  conditioning  units  will  even¬ 
tually  have  to  be  modified  for  new  re¬ 
frigerants,  which  could  cost  “tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars,”  Cunningham 
said. 

“And  by  the  year  2015,  your  Halon 
fire  suppression  system  will  need  to 
be  replaced  with  an  alternative  sys¬ 
tem,”  he  said. 

There  will  be  one  more  change, 
Cunningham  added,  “I  can  guarantee 
that  the  amount  of  paperwork  re¬ 
quired  will  increase.” 


or  sheetfed  printing.  In  addition,  the 
EPA  draft  applies  a  “retention  factor” 
of  95%  to  newspaper  VOC,  recog¬ 
nizing  that  the  great  bulk  of  VOC 
compounds  remain  in  the  newsprint. 

This  means  that  only  5%  to  10%  of 
the  ink  will  be  considered  when  VOC 
emissions  are  calculated  for  permit 
purposes. 

The  only  recommended  emission 


Joint  cable 
guide  venture 

Tribune  Co.’s  Orlando  Sentinel 
and  Time  Warner  Inc.’s  CableVision 
of  Central  Florida  plan  to  publish  a 
cable  television  guide  beginning  in 
July. 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


“We’re  committed  to  providing  our 
readers  with  the  best  products  available 


“In  order  to  be  successful  in  competitive  markets,  newspapers- regardless 
of  size -have  to  provide  readers  with  successful  products.  That’s  why  we  buy 

Parade  magazine  for  our  Sunday  package.  r  - - - 

Newspapers  nationwide,  from  major  . 

metropolitan  markets  to  ones  like  St.  Joseph,  ^ 

Missouri,  recognize  Parade  as  the  leader  in  the 

Sunday  field.  Parade  is  committed  to  its 

newspapers’  needs,  and  to  readers’  needs.  And  ; 

we’re  committed  to  providing  our  readers  with 

the  best  products  available.” 

Featured  in  over  330  ^  I 

newspapers  every  Sunday.  ^  f  I 


HENRY  H.  BRADLEY 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock  6/23/92  6/16/92  6/25/91 


Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

10.375 

10.50 

9.00 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

42.875 

43.75 

30.875 

Capitol  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

458.125 

475.00 

442.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.25 

22.25 

20.00 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

31.75 

31.00 

28.125 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

44.375 

44.25 

42.375 

Knight  Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

57.375 

57.00 

51.25 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

26.75 

27.75 

26.50 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.50 

21.25 

21.50 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

18.125 

18.00 

21.25 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  * 

28.25 

26.75 

28.50 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

28.50 

29.75 

24.125 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

16.00 

15.75 

15.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

28.00 

30.125 

22.25 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

27.25 

28.125 

19.75 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

34.50 

34.125 

30.00 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

40.75 

40.625 

43.25 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

221.00 

221.00 

226.00 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media 

Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Stock  Quotes) 

Stock 

6/23/92 

6/16/92 

6/25/91 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.875 

12.00 

10.375 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.00 

11.25 

12.875 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

13.875 

14.25 

8.875 

Reuters  (c) 

61.50 

61.625 

38.125 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.25 

16.50 

18.625 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

15.00 

15.00 

15.375 

Toronto  Sun  ^blishing  Corp.  (a) 

16.625 

16.50 

17.50 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

20.75 

21.625 

24.875 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

4.03 

4.17 

3.515 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

30.25 

30.50 

11.875 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24, 1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15, 1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 


Maxwells  arrested;  charged 
in  connection  with 
looting  pension  fund 

Ian  and  Kevin  Maxwell  were  arrested  in  London  and 
charged  in  connection  with  the  $1  billion  plundering  of 
companies  and  pension  funds  controlled  by  their  late  fa¬ 
ther,  Robert  Maxwell. 

Britain’s  Serious  Fraud  Office  accused  the  sons  and 
executive  Larry  Trachtenberg  of  conspiring  to  defraud. 
Trachtenberg  was  a  director  of  Bishopsgate  Investment 
Management,  a  Maxwell  company  that  controlled  pen¬ 
sion  funds  for  Maxwell’s  employees. 

Trustees  who  took  over  Maxwell’s  companies  after  his 
mysterious  death  Nov.  5  have  blamed  him  for  siphoning 
more  than  $1  billion  from  his  companies  and  pension 
funds  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  reinforce  the  price  of  his 
companies’  stocks.  The  stocks  secured  the  loans  that  kept 
his  empire  afloat  until  his  death. 

In  other  developments.  Mirror  Group  Newspapers, 
Max  well’s  publicly  traded  newspaper  company  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  Mirror  in  London,  and  administrators 
of  his  other  companies,  filed  a  claim  of  more  than  $200 
million  against  the  New  Daily  News,  which  Maxwell 

acquired  in  March  1991.  The  money-losing  Daily  News 
filed  for  bankruptcy  protection  from  creditors  in  January 
1992. 

Mirror  Group  accuses  the  Daily  News  of  being  liable 
for  fraud  and  aiding  and  abetting  a  $91  million  fraud. 

The  Daily  News  has  denied  any  wrongdoing.  How¬ 
ever,  in  bankruptcy  papers,  the  Daily  News  said  that 
Robert  and  Kevin  Maxwell  used  the  paper  to  transfer  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars — beyond  “the  ordinary  course”  of  its  busi¬ 
ness — between  his  companies,  banks  and  brokers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Financial  Times  of  London.  The  two  “au¬ 
thorized  and  directed”  the  transactions  between  March 
21  and  Nov.  29  last  year,  the  Daily  News  said. 

In  one  instance,  the  Financial  Times  said,  Robert 
Maxwell  ordered  Mirror  Group  to  borrow  £50  million 
from  Bankers  Trust  in  London,  convert  it  to  $86  million 
through  Shearson  Lehman  Brothers,  move  it  to  the  Daily 
News,  and  transfer  it  back  to  Britain  and  France  to  repay 
other  debts. 

As  a  result  of  the  secretive  transactions.  Mirror  Group 
reported  a  $727  million  loss  for  1991  on  revenues  of  $862 
million.  The  loss  included  a  pretax  charge  of  $921  mil¬ 
lion  for  “unusual  transactions  and  relationships.” 

The  biggest  part  of  the  charge  was  $390  million  to 
cover  the  cost  of  present  and  future  obligations  to  Maxwell 
company  pension  funds,  which  face  shortfalls  after  pre¬ 
viously  producing  surpluses. 

Without  the  charge.  Mirror  Group  would  have  reported 
an  increase  in  operating  profit  to  $157  million. 

Mirror  Group  told  shareholders  that  fund  transfers 
continued  after  Maxwell’s  death  and  involved  Robert, 
Kevin  and  Ian  Maxwell,  and  another  executive,  Michael 
Stoney. 

Mirror  Group  also  said  it  was  filing  a  claim  against 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.  on  the  grounds  that  the  U.S.  in¬ 
vestment  bank  knew  or  should  have  known  that  fund 
transfers  it  handled  for  the  Maxwells  were  improper. 

Goldman  Sachs  denied  any  knowledge  of  impropri¬ 
ety. 

Ian  and  Kevin  Maxwell  surrendered  their  passports 
and  were  freed  after  posting  bails  of  $460,000  and 
$925,000,  respectively.  Tractenberg  posted  $550,000. 


The  trio  was  charged  with  defrauding  Swiss  Volks 
Bank  of  $36  million  by  misrepresenting  ownership  of 
Berlitz  International  stock  after  Robert  Maxwell’s  death. 

Kevin  Maxwell  and  Trachtenberg  were  also  accused 
of  defrauding  Swiss  Bank  Corp.  of  $101  million  by  sell¬ 
ing  stock  they  did  not  own  and  stealing  $  1 3  million  worth 
of  stock  from  a  Mirror  Group  pension  fund. 

Robert  Maxwell  also  controlled  the  publicly  traded 
British  firm  Maxwell  Communication  Corp.  and  U.S.  in¬ 
terests  including  the  publishing  house  Macmillan  Inc., 
and  the  newspaper  advertising  distribution  system 
Ad/Sat. 

The  Daily  News  is  negotiating  its  sale  to  Canadian 
publisher  Conrad  Black,  chairman  of  Hollinger  Inc.  Also 
interested  in  buying  it  is  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  pub¬ 
lisher  Mortimer  Zuckerman,  who  has  met  with  Daily 
News  union  leaders  and  discussed  plans  to  build  a  new 
printing  plant. 
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Re-evaluation  time  for  INMA 

Newspaper  marketing  group  must  decide  where  it  fits  in  foiiowing 
the  merger  of  the  other  newspaper  associations  into  one  organization 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

The  recent  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Marketing  Association’s  62nd  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  in  Dallas  was 
based  around  the  theme  “Reinvent¬ 
ing  the  Newspaper,”  but  it  could  have 
read,  “Reinventing  the  Organiza¬ 
tion.” 

As  the  only  association  with  a  le¬ 
gal  glitch  that  denies  them  access  to 
the  new  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  INMA  is  in  the  throes  of  de¬ 
ciding  its  future. 

The  message  being  sent  by  INMA 
officials  and  staff  was  that  INMA 
would  continue  in  some  capacity.  Ex¬ 
actly  how  the  organization  will  fit  into 
the  overall  picture  of  newspaper  as¬ 
sociations  is  still  to  be  decided. 

Attendance  was  up  about  10%  from 
last  year’s  conference,  with  approx¬ 
imately  340  present,  according  to 
INMA  staff.  Nearly  20%  of  those 
were  international  members,  repre¬ 
senting  15  countries;  Chile,  England, 
Canada,  Italy,  South  Africa,  Aus¬ 


tralia,  Argentina,  Iceland,  Guatemala, 
Spain,  Denmark,  Scotland,  Norway, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Sweden. 

Most  attendees  were  not  unhappy 
about  the  legal  out,  but  were  con¬ 
cerned  that  “a  stigma”  would  be  at¬ 
tached  to  INMA  if  they  remained  sep¬ 
arate. 

Crawford  Carroll,  outgoing  INMA 
president,  said  there  would  be  no 
stigma  because  the  “legal  interpreta¬ 
tion  was  not  found  by  INMA  coun¬ 
sel.” 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America’ s  counsel  discovered  the  le¬ 
gal  interpretation  that  would  require 
a  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  members 
to  dissolve  or  become  incorporated. 
Both  possibilities  would  have  been 
necessary  before  INMA  could  merge 
with  other  groups. 

At  the  business  meeting,  the  orga¬ 
nization  voted  on  an  amendment  to 
its  bylaws  that  would  allow  members 
to  transfer  a  share  of  the  group’ s  funds 
to  NAA  if  a  member  should  choose 
to  do  so. 


The  executive  committee  of  INMA 
felt  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  by¬ 
laws,  believing  newspapers  who  have 
put  money  into  INMA  over  the  year 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  apply 
the  money  to  the  new  organization, 
explained  Carroll. 

Many  members,  because  of  their 
newspaper’ s  involvement  in  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  ANPA,  or 
one  of  the  other  fraternal  organizations 
before  the  merger,  will  become  auto¬ 
matic  members  of  NAA. 

Carroll,  however,  clarified  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  money  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  applied  to  dues  by  NAA.  The 
money  would  be  transferred  as  a 
whole  to  NAA,  which  would  use  it  at 
NAA’s  discretion. 

The  bylaw  amendment  needed 
67%  support  from  INMA  members  to 
pass,  and  was  passed  by  a  72.8%  mar¬ 
gin,  with  13.8%  voting  against  and 
1 3.4%  abstaining.  Under  the  new  by¬ 
law,  members  will  be  able  to  trans¬ 
fer  1 /600th  of  the  $216,000  fund  to 
/  See  INMA  on  page  39) 


Seeing  (or  hearing)  is  believing! 

The  deadly  force  of  a  tornado  can  only  be  experienced.  But  through  TV  and  radio,  people  can  get  a  feeling  for 
what  a  tornado  is  like  and  an  understanding  of  how  to  survive. 

That's  why  we're  offering; 

•  Two  30-second  TV  public  service  announcements  depicting  life-or-death  decisions  during  a  tornado. 

■  Two  30-second  radio  spots  with  a  similar  survival  message. 

Also  available  for  TV:  a  1 0-minute  program,  "Funnel  Facts 
and  Fables,"  produced  for  the  National  Coordinating 
Council  on  Emergency  Management.  This  light  but 
meaningful  program  dispels  tornado  myths  while  getting 
across  a  survival  message. 

State  Farm  Fire  and  Casualty  Company,  in  cooperation 
with  NCCEM,  developed  these  noncommercial 
announcements  and  offers  them  free  as  a  public  service. 

To  order,  simply  write  and  specify  if  you  want  the  radio 
PSAs,  the  TV  PSAs  or  both  the  TV  PSAs  and  the  1 0-minute 
video.  (Specify  1/2  inch  or  3/4  inch  videos.  | 


Funnel  Facts 

Public  Relations  Dep.irtment 
State  Farm  Insurance. 

One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  6 1  7 1 0 
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Let’s  compromise? 

Regional  Bell  executive  calls  for  an  end  to  the  public  debate 
between  newspapers  and  the  RBOCs;  then  he  zaps  newspapers 


By  Debra  Gersh 

An  executive  for  one  of  the  regional 
Bell  operating  companies  recently 
called  for  an  end  to  the  “very  public 
and  very  contentious  debate”  between 
the  newspaper  industry  and  the 
RBOCs. 

“On  the  surface,  it  appears  that 
there  is  not  much  room  for  compro¬ 
mise,  but  below  the  surface  there’s 
probably  more  common  ground  than 
everybody’s  willing  to  admit  in  pub¬ 
lic  right  now,”  said  BellSouth  vice 
president/public  relations  C.  Richard 
Yarbrough. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Organization  of  Newspaper  Om¬ 
budsmen  in  Toronto,  Yarbrough,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  text  of  his  remarks,  said 
the  issue  is  especially  important  to 
ombudsmen  because,  “if  newspapers 
are  the  guardians  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  then  ombudsmen  are  entrusted 
with  guarding  the  guardians  ....  So 


a  high  profile  by  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  in  a  high-stakes  lobbying  cam¬ 
paign  that  directly  impacts  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  commercial  interests  is 
within  the  realm  of  an  ombudsman’s 
purview.” 

Yarbrough  said  he  can  “think  of 
few  other  factors  that  will  have  more 
long-term  impact  on  the  future  of  your 
paper  and  your  industry  than  the  de¬ 
livery  of  information  services. 

“There  are  questions  of  ad  revenue, 
newspaper  monopolies,  database 
marketing,  dilution  of  the  separation 
between  the  editorial  and  business 
sides,  the  First  Amendment,  and 
that’s  just  for  starters,”  Yarbrough 
noted. 

“Unfortunately,  you  don’t  find 
much  of  that  discussed  on  the  news 
pages,”  he  continued.  “On  the  other 
side  of  the  paper,  though,  there’ s  been 
no  shortage  of  editorializing  on  the 
issue,  and  if  you’re  keeping  score,  the 


NAA  [Newspaper  Association  of 
America]  is  close  to  pitching  a  shutout 
—  and  I’m  not  sure,  but  maybe  the 
ball  is  being  greased  just  a  bit.” 
Yarbrough  criticized  NAA  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  Cathleen 
Black’s  approach  to  the  issue,  and 
commented,  “I  wonder  if  anybody 
else  doesn’t  see  a  little  irony  in  the 
NAA  chairperson  lobbying  her  mem¬ 
ber  papers  to  editorialize  in  her  fa¬ 
vor. 

“Frankly,”  Yarbrough  continued, 
“the  level  of  debate  on  those  pages 
has  been  frequently  shrill  and  short¬ 
sighted,  with  only  cursory  references 
to  the  respective  paper’s  financial  in¬ 
terests  in  the  outcome  of  this  issue. 

“The  issues  in  this  debate  do  not 
need  to  divide  our  industries,  but 
you’d  be  hard-pressed  to  find  a  news¬ 
paper  that’s  done  an  objective  news 
analysis,”  he  charged.  “I  know  there 
are  dissenting  viewpoints  within  your 
own  industry  and  even  within  the  ed¬ 


itorial  community,  but  you’d  be  hard- 
pressed  to  find  it  expressed  in  the 
pages  of  your  newspapers. 

“In  Washington,  which  is  center 
stage  for  the  debate,  no  one  underes¬ 
timates  the  influence  of  what  news¬ 
paper  publishers  choose  to  publish  — 
or  not  to  publish  —  especially  dur¬ 
ing  an  election  year.” 

An  NAA  spokesman  said  execu¬ 
tives  there  had  not  seen  copies  of  the 
speech  and  had  no  comment. 

Yarbrough  told  the  ombudsmen 
that  “We  think  there’s  a  case  to  be 
made  for  your  readers  to  be  able  to 
judge  for  themselves  in  answering  the 
key  questions.  My  sense  is  that,  deep 
down,  publishers  don’t  want  this  is¬ 
sue  to  become  too  public,  and  maybe 
there  is  subtle  internal  pressure  to  sti¬ 
fle  stories.  Maybe  not .... 

“As  ombudsmen,  only  you  may  be 
independent  enough  of  your  respec¬ 
tive  publishers  to  shine  a  light  on 


these  particular  issues  for  your  read¬ 
ers.” 

Conceding  that  he  and  Black  do 
not  agree  on  much,  Yarbrough  said 
the  one  area  they  do  agree  on  is  “that 
this  is  fundamentally  a  debate  about 
advertising  revenue. 

“Clearly,”  Yarbrough  said,  “NAA’s 
strategy  is  based  on  the  question;  Is 
there  more  money  in  working  with 
the  Bell  companies  than  there  is  by 
keeping  them  out?  The  answer  should 
be  that  this  is  a  $15  billion-plus  mar¬ 
ket  and  there’s  room  for  all  of  us.  In¬ 
stead,  their  answer  is  to  put  up  a  wall 
around  the  market  to  close  it  off  from 
competition,  and  that’ s  the  wrong  an¬ 
swer.” 

The  BellSouth  executive  further 
charged  that  the  “NAA  and  others 
have  raised  a  series  of  red  herrings 
all  designed  to  foretell  doom  if  the 
Bell  companies  are  allowed  to  com¬ 
pete.  What  the  NAA  is  doing  is 
putting  up  barriers  to  competition  be¬ 
cause  of  a  mirage  of  perceived 
harm.” 

Although  he  charged  that  the  “pub¬ 
lishers  are  trying  to  protect  the  bot¬ 
tom  line,  not  the  First  Amendment,” 
Yarbrough  wondered  “whether  there 
isn’t  more  money  to  be  made  in  the 
long  run  by  working  together  as  well 
as  competing  with  us.” 

Citing  the  case  of  a  Seattle  real  es¬ 
tate  service  that  had  been  denied  ad 
space  by  the  papers  there  (E&P,  June 
20),  Yarbrough  charged  that  “Be¬ 
tween  opposing  the  Bell  companies 
and  stifling  small  business,  you  start 
to  get  the  feeling  that  NAA  will  do 
anything  it  can  to  limit  and  dictate 
the  playing  field. 

“In  fact,”  he  added,  “NAA  is  pro¬ 
tecting  their  market  because  they 
would  have  you  believe  that  a  single 
Bell  company  is  going  to  enter  the 
market  with  a  0%  share  and  wipe  out 
25,000  competitors,  including  such 
giants  as  Sears  and  IBM,  AT&T,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  and  the  publishing  em¬ 
pires  of  Cox  Enterprises,  Post-News- 
week,  and  Time  Warner  .... 

“In  many  cases,  newspapers  have 
the  privilege  of  being  the  lone  local 
editorial  voice  in  a  particular  mar¬ 
ket,”  he  continued. 

“This  should  not  remove  their  obli¬ 
gation  to  probe,  analyze,  and  explain 


“On  the  surface,  it  appears  that  there  is  not  much 
room  for  compromise,  but  beiow  the  surface  there’s 
probabiy  more  common  ground  than  everybody’s 
wiiiing  to  admit  in  pubiic  right  now 
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all  sides  of  an  issue,  especially  when 
their  commercial  interests  are  at 
stake.  The  public  has  a  right  to  know 
—  it’ s  no  more  complicated  than  that. 

“Whether  you  believe  the  central 
issues  are  local  advertising  rates  or 
the  First  Amendment,  1  hope  you 
agree  with  me  that  these  are  not  triv¬ 
ial  matters.  They  reflect  on  the  most 
time-honored  principles  of  the  news¬ 
paper  profession,”  Y arbrough  told  the 
ombudsmen. 

“How  these  important  concerns  are 
addressed  sets  precedent  for  how  the 
news  business  deals  with  the  in- 


Hollinger  Inc.  reported  a  $3 1 .7  mil¬ 
lion  (Canadian)  net  loss,  or  630  a 
share,  in  first-quarter  1992,  compared 
with  net  earnings  of  $  17.4  million,  or 
240  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Revenue  for  the  quarter  rose  9.5% 
to  $209  million. 

Operating  earnings  for  the  period 
plunged  4 1 .5%  to  $6.6  million  (Cana¬ 
dian). 

The  decline  in  operating  earnings 
includes  $8.1  million  tax  increases 
due  to  the  loss  of  tax  breaks  from  a 
year  earlier. 

Hollinger,  publisher  of  the  Daily 


creasingly  complicated,  tough,  and 
important  questions  about  conflicts 
of  interest  that  you  will  be  writing 
about  in  the  future. 

“Newspapers  —  free  of  many  of 
the  antitrust  regulations  that  affect 
my  business  —  have  a  long  history  of 
drawing  the  broadest  interpretation 
of  the  First  Amendment,  of  heatedly 
raising  the  free  speech  argument  at 
the  slightest  provocation. 

“Given  that,  how  can  publishers 
seek  a  federal  law  that  denies  others 
their  right  to  provide  information  to 
the  public?”  Yarbrough  asked. 


Telegraph  in  London  and  80  small 
U.S.  dailies,  also  reported  a  loss  from 
the  writedown  of  the  value  of  its  in¬ 
vestment  in  United  Newspapers  PLC 
as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  shares  in 
April. 

*  *  * 

Hollinger  Inc.  says  its  U.K.-based 
DT  Holdings  Ltd.  subsidiary  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  sale  of  preference  shares  to 
Premier  United  Kingdom  Ltd.  and  Pre¬ 
mier  United  Kingdom  NT  (U.S)  Ltd. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale,  and  an¬ 
other  stock  sale  in  May,  totaled  about 
$150  million  (Canadian). 


Reuter  fellowships 

The  Reuter  Foundation  has  chosen 
12  journalists  from  rural  nations  for 
fellowships  in  Europe  and  the  U.S. 

The  number  of  fellowships  is  the 
highest  since  the  Reuter  Foundation 
was  established  nearly  a  decade  ago 
and  compares  with  nine  last  year. 

The  midcareer  journalists — seven 
of  them  women — hail  from  Latin 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  They  will 
attend  Oxford  University  in  England, 
Bordeaux  University  in  France,  and 
Stanford  University  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  in  the  United  States. 

They  are:  Jika  Attoh  of  the  Nige¬ 
ria  Television  Authority,  Maxie  Cuf- 
fie  of  Trinidad  Publishing  Co.,  Smita 
Gupta  of  The  Independent  in  New 
Delhi,  Kalpana  Isaac  of  Associated 
Newspapers  in  Sri  Lanka,  Yindee 
Lertcharoenchok  of  The  Nation  in 
Bangkok,  Nerun  Y akub- Ahsan  of  the 
Bangladesh  Times,  Thomas  George 
of  the  Malayala  Nanorama,  Shinok 
Park  of  the  Joong-Ang  Daily  News  in 
Seoul,  Adriana  Ciliberti  of  F  M  del 
Lago  in  Argentina,  Mohamed  Ben 
Farhat  of  La  Press  de  Tunisie  in 
Tunisia,  Kin  Sae  Won  of  Dong-A  Ilbo 
in  Seoul  and  photographer  Sam 
Olusegun  of  Guardian  Newspapers 
Ltd.  in  Nigeria. 


Hollinger  loss  in  first  quarter 


XEROX 


can’t  Xerox 
a  Xerox 
on  a  Xerox. 

But  we  don’t  mind  at  all  if  you  copy  a  copy  on  a  Xerox  copier. 

In  fact,  we  prefer  it.  Because  the  Xerox  trademark  should 
only  identify  products  made  by  us.  Like  Xerox  copiers  and 
Xerox  printing  systems. 

As  a  trademark,  the  term  Xerox  should  always  be  used  as  an 
adjective,  followed  by  a  noun.  And  it  is  never  used  as  a  verb. 

Of  course,  helping  us  protect  our  trademark  also  helps  you. 


Because  you’ll  continue  to  get  what  you’re  actually  asking  for. 
And  not  an  inferior  copy. 


The  Document  Company 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Jacqueline  Jones  Paul  Janensch  Brian  Vaillancourt 


Jacqueline  Jones,  formerly  ad¬ 
ministrative  editor  of  New  York  News- 
day,  has  been  appointed  city  editor  at 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  She 
succeeds  Jack  Roberts  who  now 
serves  as  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Business  Journal. 

Previously,  Jones  was  night  city 
editor  and  assistant  metro  editor  at 
Newsday,  a  copy,  slot  and  layout  ed¬ 
itor  on  the  metro  and  business  desks 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune  and 
a  reporter  with  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun, 
the  Washington  Star  and  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

Charles  M.  Wesley,  formerly 
chief  financial  officer  of  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Group,  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  joined  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune  as  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer. 

Wesley  earlier  was  chief  financial 
officer  of  Imprint  Newspapers. 

*  4:  4: 

Pimm  Fox,  formerly  a  news  editor 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  now  is 
business  editor  for  the  four  daily 
newspapers  owned  by  Lesher  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.,  the  Contra  Costa  Times,  San 
Ramon  Valley  Times,  West  County 
Times  and  Valley  Times. 

Fox  has  been  a  general  news  edi¬ 
tor  with  Newsweek  magazine,  a  writer 
for  the  New  York  Times'  Sunday  Busi¬ 
ness  section  and  a  reporter  for  Insti¬ 
tutional  Investor  and  Financial  World 
magazine. 

*  *  * 

Donald  D.  Bothum,  formerly 
controller  of  the  Saint  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  vice  presi¬ 
dent/director  of  finance. 

4=  4c  4! 

Mark  D.  Berman,  who  has  worked 
as  a  promotion  manager  with  Harte- 
Hanks  Community  Newspapers  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  has  been  hired 
as  promotion  manager  at  the  Hartford 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 


TONY  CASE 


(Conn.)  Courant. 

Berman  previously  was  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  Weston  (Mass.) 
Management  Group  and  an  account 
executive  for  Regan  Communications 
Group,  Boston. 

4:  4:  4c 

Paul  Janensch,  formerly  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the  Rockland 
(N.Y.)  Journal-News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Telegram  &  Gazette. 

Janensch,  a  vice  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Suburban  Newspapers,  previ¬ 
ously  was  a  general  news  executive 
with  Gannett,  a  reporter  and  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  man¬ 
aging  editor  at  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  a  writer  for  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  and  a  publisher  of  scien¬ 
tific  journals  in  San  Diego. 

4c  4c  4c 

Brian  Vaillancourt,  formerly 
advertising  manager  for  major  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  classified  department  of 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald-Repub¬ 
lic,  now  is  ad  director  at  the  paper. 

Vaillancourt  previously  was  ad  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Coeur  d'Alene  (Idaho) 
Press  and  worked  in  the  ad  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Spokesman  Review  in 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Rob  Bickler,  formerly  major  ac¬ 
counts  representative  in  Y akima,  was 
promoted  to  ad  sales  manager. 

Bickler  earlier  was  a  local  accounts 
representative  at  the  paper. 

4c  4c  4c 

Robert  J.  Ryan,  formerly  direc- 
to.'’  of  business  news  coverage  at  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News,  has 
been  named  deputy  managing  editor 
responsible  for  local,  state  and  sub¬ 
urban  news  coverage.  He  succeeds 
Tom  Kunkel  who  resigned. 

Ryan  earlier  was  local  government 
editor,  national/foreign  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  for  news  in 
San  Jose,  a  reporter  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  bureau  of  Knight-Ridder, 
a  local  reporter  and  Capitol  bureau 
chief  for  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Times 


and  an  assistant  city  editor  with  the 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat. 

4c  4c  4c 

William  Cooper  Green  III,  re¬ 
cently  a  management  trainee  at  the 
Newark,  N.J.,  Star-Ledger  and  the 
Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance,  is  the 
new  general  manager  of  the  Hunts¬ 
ville  (Ala.)  Times. 

Earlier,  Green  worked  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  the  Times 
and  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 

4c  4c  4c 

Jerry  Vondas,  a  features  writer 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  has  been 
named  president  of  the  newly  formed 
Press  Club  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 


Linker  re-elected 
AFF  director 

The  American  Advertising  Feder¬ 
ation  elected  new  members  to  its  na¬ 
tional  board  of  directors. 

AAF  board  assistant  secretary 
Erich  Linker,  senior  vice  president, 
advertising,  the  New  York  Times 
Company,  and  AAF  board  assistant 
treasurer  Richard  O’Connor,  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer,  Lin- 
tas:  Campbell-Ewald,  were  re-elected 
as  directors-at-large. 

Current  board  members  Robert 
Geller,  president,  Adforce,  Pfizer 
Inc.,  and  Clark  Hine,  vice  president¬ 
advertising,  Quaker  Oats  Company, 
were  elected  as  the  new  AAF  board 
assistant  secretary  and  assistant  trea¬ 
surer  respectively. 

Elected  to  the  AAF  national  board 
as  representatives  of  the  five  AAF  ad- 
club/federation  membership  divi¬ 
sions  were:  Virginia  Ault,  senior  vice 
president,  Weitzman  &  Livingston, 
Bethesda,  Md.;  Diana  Condon,  re¬ 
gional  sales  manager,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World  Herald',  Tom  Robinson,  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  executive  officer, 
Finnegan  &  Agee,  Richmond,  Va.; 
Rachel  Ervin,  senior  vice  president, 
media,  Lewis  Advertising,  Rocky 
Mount,  N.C.;  and  Amy  Rabeck,  as¬ 
sistant  media  buyer,  Bozell  World¬ 
wide,  Tampa,  Fla. 
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Judd  Alvord,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Denver  Post,  is 
the  new  circulation  director  at  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Gene  R.  Tye  who  recently  was 
named  director  of  marketing  and  new 
business  development  at  the  paper. 

Alvord  has  worked  in  circulation 
posts  at  Harte-Hanks  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  of  San  Antonio,  USA  To¬ 
day  and  the  New  York  Times. 

*  *  * 

Richard  A.  Schneider,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Commerical- 
News,  Danville,  Ill.,  now  is  executive 
editor  at  the  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun.  He 
succeeds  Judy  Pace  who  moves  to 
the  Shreveport,  La.,  Times  to  become 
executive  editor. 

*  *  * 

The  Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  has  named 
the  following  full-time  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  1992-93  academic  year. 

Joshua  M.  Freidman,  who  has 
worked  for  the  New  York  Post,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Newsday 
of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  is  associate  pro¬ 
fessor,  teaching  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing  of  international  affairs;  Peter  M. 
Herford,  who  has  been  a  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  a  producer  and  an  overseas  bu¬ 
reau  chief  with  CBS  News,  coordi¬ 
nates  the  school’s  broadcast  curricu¬ 
lum;  Jan  Legnitto,  a  producer  of 
programs  for  ABC,  CBS  and  PBS,  is 
associate  professor,  teaching  in  the 
school’s  television  program;  San¬ 
ford  I.  Padwe,  a  senior  editor  at 
Sports  Illustrated  magazine  who  ear¬ 
lier  was  with  the  New  York  Times, 
Newsday  and  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  is  associate  professor,  teach¬ 
ing  investigative  reporting;  Robin 
Reisig,  an  adjunct  member  of  the 
school’s  faculty  and  an  op-ed  editor 
with  Newsday  who  previously 
worked  for  the  Washington  Post,  the 
American  Lawyer  and  the  Village 
Voice  in  New  York,  is  associate  pro¬ 
fessor,  teaching  advanced  reporting 
and  writing;  and  Michael  Shapiro, 
a  contributor  to  the  New  York  Times’ 
Sunday  magazine  section  and  other 


magazines  who  earlier  was  associated 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Courier-Post  in  Bridgewater,  N.J.,  is 
associate  professor,  teaching  ad¬ 
vanced  reporting  and  magazine  writ¬ 
ing. 

*  *  * 

Andy  Alderette,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  metro  editor  at  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  has  joined  the  Press- 
Telegram  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  as 
executive  city  editor.  He  succeeds 
Michael  Schwartz  who  recently 
moved  to  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution. 

Alderette  previously  was  with  the 
Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune,  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  and  the  Daily 
News  Tribune  in  Fullerton,  Calif. 

Angelo  Figueroa,  a  former  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco, 
now  writes  a  column  three  times  a 
week  for  the  P-T’s  Local  News  sec¬ 
tion. 

Figueroa  has  been  a  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter  at  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  a  government  reporter  for  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Haddad,  formerly  outside 
sales  manager  for  the  national  and  au¬ 
tomotive  advertising  departments  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  recently 
was  appointed  classified  ad  manager. 

Barbara  Chodos,  formerly  out¬ 
side  sales  manager  for  real  estate,  now 
serves  as  assistant  classified  manager, 
overseeing  the  newspaper’s  real  es¬ 
tate  and  telemarketing  functions. 

*  *  * 

David  Alpher,  formerly  market¬ 
ing  director  at  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
News,  has  been  promoted  to  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Alpher  previously  served  as  mar¬ 
keting  manager  of  the  Times-Journal 
Co.,  Springfield,  Va. 

*  *  * 

Edward  K.  Frisco,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale  Sun-Sentinel,  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  advertising  at  the  San 
Antonio  (Texas)  Express-News.  He 


succeeds  James  G.  Allen  who  retires. 

Earlier,  Prisco  was  a  classified,  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  ad  account  executive 
in  Fort  Lauderdale. 

*  *  * 

Carol  Smith,  formerly  classified 
advertising  sales  manager  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  recently 
was  promoted  to  ad  manager. 

*  *  * 

Roni  D.  Posner,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  executive  director  for  profes¬ 
sional  development  at  the  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va.-based  American  Vocational 
Association,  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  Women  in  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc.,  Arlington. 


American  Public  Health 
Association 

Invites  Entries  for  its  22nd 

Ray  Bruner 
Science  Writing  Award 

The  award  recognizes  outstanding 
achievement  by  journalists  new  to  the 
health/science  reporting  field.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  no  more  than  2  years' 
experience  in  health/science  writing 
and  no  more  than  S  years  in  general 
reporting. 

The  prize,  which  is  supported  by 
a  grant  from  Lederle  Laboratories,  a 
Division  of  American  Cyanamid,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  $1,500  honorarium  and  an 
all-expenses-paid  trip  to  cover  the  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  of  APHA  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC,  November  8  to  12, 1992. 

Contact:  Sabine  J.  Beisler, 
APHA,  1015  15th  Street,  NW,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20005  (202/789-5663). 
Deadline:  September  3, 1992. 
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LEGAL  BRIEF 


Chicago  Tribune 
wins  court  case 
from  ’85  strike 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  won  a  re¬ 
cent  court  victory  in  a  case  stemming 
from  the  unsuccessful  I98S  strike  by 
1,000  production  workers  from  three 
unions. 

Overturning  a  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  order,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  7th  Circuit  ruled  May 
29  the  Chicago  T ribune  had  not  acted 
unlawfully  in  its  post-strike  dealings 
with  one  of  the  unions,  Chicago  Mail¬ 
ers  Union  Local  2. 

Last  year,  the  NLRB  found  the  T ri¬ 
bune  had  committed  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  by  refusing  to  sign  a  contract 
with  the  union,  withdrawing  recog¬ 
nition  from  the  union,  and  refusing  to 
tell  the  union  the  names  of  permanent 
strike  replacements. 

The  mailers  struck  the  Tribune  on 
July  18, 1985,  along  with  union  print¬ 
ers  and  pressmen.  Throughout  the 
strike,  the  paper  never  missed  a  day’s 
publication. 

About  a  year  into  the  strike  the 
mailers  made  an  unconditional  offer 
to  return  to  work.  And  in  1987  it  said 
it  ratified  the  newspaper’s  final  bar¬ 
gaining  offer,  which  the  union  argued 
had  never  been  officially  withdrawn. 

In  the  meantime,  replacement 
workers  had  petitioned  to  decertify 
the  mailers  union  —  a  petition  re¬ 
jected  by  the  NLRB  in  1986. 

Despite  that  rejection,  the  company 
hired  the  accounting  firm  of  Touche 
Ross  &  Co.  to  conduct  what  it  said 
was  a  “lawful  secret  ballot  employee 
poll  because  the  union  did  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  majority  of  the  employees.’’ 
The  newspaper  said  the  results  of  the 
poll  showed  a  265  to  7  vote  against 
union  representation. 

Based  on  the  poll,  the  Tribune  with¬ 
drew  recognition  of  the  union  and  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  a  contract. 

The  Tribune  position  was  upheld 
by  the  three-judge  federal  appellate 
panel,  which  wrote,  “The  union  had 
lost  majority  support  long  before  it 
accepted  the  company’s  offer.” 

The  court  said  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  companies  can¬ 
not  enter  into  collective  bargaining 
agreements  with  unions  which  do  not 
represent  a  majority  of  workers. 

On  the  issue  of  turning  over  the 
names  of  replacement  workers  —  or 
“scabs”  in  the  union  lexicon  —  the 
appellate  court  also  sided  with  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  saying  the  paper  had  good 
grounds  to  believe  the  replacement 


workers  would  be  harassed  or  intim¬ 
idated. 

Judge  Richard  Posner,  writing  for 
the  panel,  noted  that  the  strike  had 
been  violent  in  its  early  days  and  “it 
was  not  as  if  the  union  had  stood  vir¬ 
tuously  aloof  from  the  violence.” 

An  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  is  expected,  a  mailers  union 
spokesperson  said. 

Court  fight 
in  Cincinnati 

A  case  involving  a  Cincinnati  or¬ 
dinance  which  allowed  newspapers 
to  be  sold  from  sidewalk  newsracks, 
but  denied  the  same  right  to  distrib¬ 
utors  of  commercial  handbills,  was 
struck  down  by  the  6th  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  but  has  now  gone  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  American  Advertising  Feder¬ 
ation,  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  along  with  the 
Direct  Marketing  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers,  and  the  Media  Institute,  have  filed 
an  amici  curiae  brief  with  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Dis¬ 
covery  Network  Inc.  v.  the  City  of 
Cincinnati.  The  case  has  serious  im¬ 
plications  for  future  treatment  of  com¬ 
mercial  free  speech. 

The  amici  brief  urges  the  Supreme 
Court  to  uphold  the  6th  District 
Court’s  decision  which  said  the  city 
did  not  have  adequate  basis  to  deny 
access  to  the  sidewalk  racks  to  pub¬ 
lications  other  than  newspapers. 

The  city  of  Cincinnati  had  claimed 
the  ordinance  was  a  cost-effective 
way  to  maintain  “safer  streets  and  a 
more  harmonious  landscape.”  The 
court  held  that  Cincinnati  had  failed 
to  meet  the  four-part  test  first  enun¬ 
ciated  in  Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Elec¬ 
tric  Corp.  V.  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  447  U.S.557, 556  1980,  which 
determines  when  a  restriction  on  com¬ 
mercial  speech  can  be  justified.  The 
court  found  the  city  failed  to  meet  the 
test  because  it  could  not  establish  a 
“reasonable  fit”  between  the  ends  in¬ 
tended  in  the  statute  and  the  means 
chosen  to  achieve  them.  The  court 
pointed  out  the  ordinance  affected 
only  67  commercial  racks  of  the  over 
1,500  newsracks  in  the  city. 

The  brief  suggests  that  the  Court 
go  beyond  the  test  established  in  the 
Central  Hudson  case  to  reconsider  the 
basic  premise  of  its  treatment  of  com¬ 
mercial  speech,  and  make  clear  that 
truthful  commercial  messages  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  full  measure  of  constitu¬ 


tional  protection. 

“This  approach  would  eliminate 
much  of  the  confusion  and  inconsis¬ 
tency  that  now  characterizes  efforts 
by  the  lower  courts  to  implement  Cen¬ 
tral  Hudson’s  subjective  ‘balancing’ 
test,”  according  to  the  brief. 

The  brief  concludes  by  arguing  that 
the  ordinance  clearly  violates  the 
First  Amendment  because  it  places  a 
special  restriction  on  commercial 
messages  for  a  reason  other  than  to 
preserve  truth  and  veracity. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  expected  to 
hear  the  case  sometime  this  fall. 

Ex-fire  chief 
drops  libei  suit 

Former  St.  Paul  fire  chief  Steve 
Conroy  has  dropped  his  libel  suit 
against  the  Star  Tribune  of  Min¬ 
neapolis/St.  Paul  and  two  of  its  re¬ 
porters  for  an  article  that  linked  him 
to  individuals  who  profited  from  ar¬ 
son. 

Conroy  had  said  he  was  defamed 
by  two  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  arti¬ 
cles  in  October  1989. 

His  attorney,  Earl  Gray,  said  June 
3  that  Conroy  felt  he  had  been  exon¬ 
erated  in  reports  from  the  federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire¬ 
arms,  and  by  the  U.S.  attorney’s  de¬ 
cision  to  not  present  the  matter  to  a 
grand  jury. 

Also,  Gray  said,  a  judge  earlier 
dismissed  parts  of  the  suit,  and  Con¬ 
roy  wanted  to  put  the  accusations  be¬ 
hind  him. 

“Through  the  entire  process,  we 
said  it  was  a  fine  piece  of  journalism 
which  deserved  all  the  accolades  it 
received,”  said  Star  Tribune  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Tim  McGuire. 

—  AP 

Appeals  court  orders 
new  look  at 
Bee  pay  plan 

An  appeals  court  has  ordered  a  new 
look  at  a  federal  finding  that  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee's  publisher 
violated  labor  law  by  imposing  a 
merit  pay  plan  after  reaching  an  im¬ 
passe  with  unionized  workers. 

The  appeals  court  said  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  did  not 
adequately  explain  its  decision  that 
McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

McClatchy  and  the  Newspaper 
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Guild,  which  represents  editorial  em¬ 
ployees,  in  March  1987  deadlocked 
over  the  company’s  proposal  for  a 
merit  pay  plan  that  would  give  the 
newspaper  virtually  unilateral  con¬ 
trol  over  employee  salaries. 

After  negotiations  were  halted,  the 
newspaper  imposed  its  plan,  and  the 
NLRB  found  it  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
duty  to  bargain  over  individual  wages. 
The  board  asked  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir¬ 
cuit  for  an  order  to  enforce  the  find¬ 
ing. 

Judges  Harry  T.  Edwards  and  Lau¬ 
rence  H.  Silberman,  in  separate  opin¬ 
ions,  said  the  NLRB  did  not  ade¬ 
quately  explain  its  decision  and  thus 
should  reconsider  it.  Edwards  wrote 
that  the  board  did  not  explain  how  its 
decision  complied  with  the  “impasse 
rule,”  which  allows  employers  to  take 
unilateral  action  after  good-faith  bar¬ 
gaining  on  a  mandatory  issue,  such 
as  wages. 

The  NLRB  may  want  to  create  a 
limited  exception  to  that  rule,  Ed¬ 
wards  said. 

Silberman  wrote  that  McClatchy’s 
“demand  for  almost  unlimited  man¬ 
agement  discretion  over  wages  is  ap¬ 
parently  a  new  technique  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.”  He  added  the  NLRB 
should  be  given  another  chance  to 
square  its  finding  with  the  labor  law. 

Judge  Karen  LeCraft  Henderson 
said  she  believed  McClatchy  was  en¬ 
titled  to  impose  the  pay  plan  after  first 
bargaining  in  good  faith  to  an  im¬ 
passe. 

An  NLRB  attorney  said  the  board 
had  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  consider 
how  it  will  react  to  the  ruling.  A 
lawyer  for  the  employees’  union  did 
not  immediately  return  a  call  seeking 
comment.  —  AP 

Records  released 

An  Fol  letter  to  a  secrecy-prone 
agency  is  cheaper  than  going  to  court 
and  can  be  just  as  effective. 

The  California  First  Amendment 
Coalition  and  the  Escondido  Times- 
Advocate  learned  this  recently  after 
the  Palomar  Hospital  District  denied 
the  newspaper’s  request  for  records 
of  how  much  top  administrators  had 
spent  on  travel,  seminars,  dining, 
flowers,  and  other  executive  ameni¬ 
ties. 

The  district,  according  to  CFAC 
executive  director  Terry  Francke, 
cited  an  “obscure”  law  to  the  effect 
that  a  particular  “financial  and  uti¬ 
lization  report”  to  the  state  was  the 
only  fiscal  disclosure  required  of  hos¬ 
pital  districts. 

Francke,  a  lawyer,  wrote  the  dis¬ 
trict  a  letter  pointing  out  several 


weaknesses  in  its  position. 

Recently,  the  district  agreed  to  re¬ 
lease  the  records. 


High  Court  turns 
back  Tribune  appeai 

Without  comment,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  denied  an  ap¬ 
peal  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  seeking 
not  to  be  forced  to  bargain  with  an 
electricians  union  because,  among 
other  reasons,  it  says  the  union  has  a 
history  of  racial  discrimination. 

The  Tribune  had  challenged  an  or¬ 
der  from  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  that  it  bargain  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  which  in  1988  won  a  rep¬ 
resentation  election  among  the  pa¬ 
per’s  electricians. 

The  Tribune  maintained  it  should 
not  be  forced  to  bargain  with  a  union 
“that  has  demonstrated  a  propensity 
to  engage  in  invidious  racial  dis¬ 
crimination.” 

Previously,  the  NLRB  had  ruled 
that  charges  of  racial  discrimination 
could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  an  un¬ 
fair  labor  charge,  but  not  to  challenge 
certification  of  the  union. 

In  its  appeal  to  the  High  Court,  the 
Tribune  also  alleged  that  the  union 
had  unlawfully  told  electricians  they 
would  lose  their  pensions  and  be 
“blackballed”  if  the  union  lost  the  rep¬ 
resentation  contest. 


Channel  One 
stays  in  class 
pending  trial 

A  suit  by  the  top  California  school 
official  to  keep  Channel  One  out  of 
the  classroom  was  set  for  trial  but  a 
judge  ruled  that  the  test-case  high 
school  may  continue  to  use  the  tele¬ 
vision  program  pending  the  legal  out¬ 
come. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  Bill  Honig  has  sued  the  East  Side 
High  School  District  in  San  Jose, 
which  has  been  plugged  into  Channel 
One  at  Overfelt  High  School  since 
1990. 

Honig,  who  wants  to  ban  the  Whit¬ 
tle  Communications  program  from  all 
California  schools,  had  asked  Supe¬ 
rior  Judge  Jeremy  Fogel  to  issue  a  pre¬ 
liminary  injunction  to  force  Overfelt 
administrators  to  stop  using  the  news 
program  immediately.  Fogel  refused 
and  set  Sept.  2  for  trial. 

Declaring  that  “Our  students  are 
not  for  sale,”  Honig  objects  to  the  two 
minutes  of  commercials  included  in 


the  12-minute  broadcast. 

Schools  that  accept  Channel  One 
are  provided  with  a  free  satellite  re¬ 
ceiving  system,  television  monitors, 
and  video  recorders. 

About  7 . 1  million  students  in  pub- 
lic  and  private  high  schools  in  45 
states  currently  are  signed  up. 

Overfelt  reported  that  students 
raised  their  scores  on  knowledge  of 
current  events  after  watching  Chan¬ 
nel  One  for  three  months.  However, 
a  study  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  which  was  commissioned  by 
Whittle,  showed  no  significant  gains 
in  knowledge  among  a  cross  section 
of  students  exposed  to  the  program. 

Whittle  attorney  John  McDermott 
was  quoted  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  as  saying  Channel  One 
could  not  exist  without  advertising. 

What’s  in  a  name? 

The  Tampa  Tribune  has  demanded 
that  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  stop  us¬ 
ing  the  name  the  Times  on  its  Hills¬ 
borough  County  editions. 

In  a  letter  to  Times  editor  and  pres¬ 
ident  Andrew  Barnes,  an  attorney  for 
the  Tribune  Co.  said  Hillsborough 
readers  will  confuse  the  Times  with 
the  Tampa  Times,  an  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  that  stopped  publishing  in  Au¬ 
gust  1982.  The  name  Tampa  Times 
is  a  trademark  registered  to  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Co. 

“Any  such  confusion  or  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  connection  between  your 
newspaper  and  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany’s  newspaper  necessarily  bene¬ 
fits  you  and  injures  the  image  of  the 
Tampa  Times,”  wrote  Mitchell  H. 
Stabbe,  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  of¬ 
fice  of  the  law  firm  Holland  &  Knight. 

Times  executives  said  the  Tribune’s 
complaint  is  groundless  and  that  they 
have  no  intention  of  abandoning  the 
name,  adopted  for  use  in  Hillsborough 
editions  two  months  ago. 

The  letter  states  that  the  Tampa 
Times  has  been  published  continu¬ 
ously  for  100  years.  Although  de¬ 
funct,  the  newspaper’s  name  still  ap¬ 
pears  underneath  that  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune  in  its  Sunday  editions. 

“To  my  knowledge,  it’s  not  an  ex¬ 
isting  newspaper  product,”  said 
George  Rahdert,  an  attorney  for  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Nonetheless,  the  Tribune  contends 
the  Times  infringes  on  the  Tribune’s 
registered  trademark.  In  the  letter,  at¬ 
torney  Stabbe  states  that  if  the  Times 
does  not  “cease,  desist  and  refrain” 
from  using  the  Times,  the  Tribune 
Co.  will  take  “appropriate  legal  mea¬ 
sures”  to  protect  the  trademark. 

-St.  Petersburg  Times 
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Newsracks  vandalized  following  negative  Perot  story 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  Northern  California  alternative 
weekly  reported  that  its  racks  were 
vandalized  and  papers  stolen  after  it 
had  run  a  cover  story  critical  of  pres¬ 
idential  aspirant  H.  Ross  Perot. 

John  L.  Boland,  publisher  of  The 
Paper  in  Sonoma  County,  has  written 
to  the  county  coordinator  of  the  Perot 
campaign,  saying  that  he  “strongly 
suspects”  that  sabotage  “has  been  car¬ 
ried  out  by  disgruntled  members  of 
the  Perot  organization  ...” 

The  letter’s  recipient,  Michael 
Greenhalgh,  regional  coordinator  for 
the  Perot  Coordinating  Committee  in 
Santa  Rosa,  denied  that  members  of 
his  organization  were  involved  in  the 
vandalism. 

“This  is  a  bogus  deal,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “It  looks  to  me  as  if  Boland 
is  trying  to  create  publicity  for  his  pa¬ 
per.” 

Boland  said  that,  for  four  straight 
days,  racks  in  three  locations  in  the 
town  of  Sebastapol  were  tampered 
with.  He  explained  that  window 
copies,  with  the  Perot  story  promi¬ 
nently  displayed,  were  removed  and 
jammed  into  the  box. 

“It’s  the  kind  of  tactic  used  when 
you  don’t  want  someone  to  read  the 
paper,”  Boland  said.  “No  one  could 
tell  what  was  even  in  the  box.” 

On  June  2,  the  publisher  went  on, 
about  30  copies  of  the  Paper  were  re¬ 
moved  from  one  rack.  The  tabloid, 
which  sells  for  250,  is  the  second 
largest  newspaper  in  the  county,  with 
a  circulation  of  25,000,  according  to 
Boland.  Racks  in  other  communities 
were  not  affected,  he  said.  Boland  said 
he  had  not  filed  a  police  report  but 
was  considering  it. 

The  incident  closely  follows  the  al¬ 
leged  seizure  of  several  thousand 
copies  of  a  gay  newspaper  in  San 
Francisco,  reportedly  by  police  offi¬ 
cers  acting  at  the  suggestion  of  for¬ 
mer  Police  Chief  Richard  Hongisto. 
Hongisto,  who  denied  the  thefts,  was 
fired  by  the  Police  Commission  in 
connection  with  the  episode. 

Boland  linked  the  vandalism  in  Se¬ 
bastapol  to  the  San  Francisco  news¬ 
paper  removals,  remarking,  “I  would 
guess  that  some  person  here  was  in¬ 
spired  by  the  tactics  used  by 
Hongisto.” 

The  publisher  said  that  when  the 
tampering  was  first  discovered  in  one 
rack  it  was  dismissed  as  a  prank. 

“Then,  when  the  same  thing  turned 
up  in  other  boxes,  we  knew  we  had  a 
problem,”  Boland  stated. 
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Newsracks  were  vandalized 
and  copies  of  The  Paper,  a 
Northern  California  aternative 
weekly,  were  stolen  when  the 
newspaper  ran  a  front-page  ar¬ 
ticle  critical  of  Ross  Perot. 


“Our  sales  pretty  much  stopped  in 
the  machines,”  he  continued.  “We  de¬ 
cided  this  was  something  we  had  to 
nip  in  the  bud.” 

The  Paper  may  have  a  problem  but 
Perot  volunteers  are  not  the  cause  of 
it,  Greenhalgh  asserted. 

“Nobody  in  our  organization  would 
do  something  like  that,”  he  said.  “Our 
whole  approach  is  to  have  a  clean 
campaign.” 

According  to  Boland,  Greenhalgh, 
in  a  telephone  conversation  on  the  is¬ 
sue,  conceded  that  among  Perot  sup¬ 
porters  there  were  “some  loose 
canons,”  who  were  not  part  of  the  of¬ 
ficial  Perot  campaign  organization 
and  beyond  its  control. 

Greenhalgh  denied  making  such  a 
statement.  He  also  blasted  Boland  for 
going  to  the  media  with  the  vandal¬ 
ism  allegations  before  discussing  it 
with  him. 

The  Perot  article  in  the  Paper,  il¬ 
lustrated  with  a  cartoon,  is  headed, 
“No-so-reluctant  Ross  —  How  Citi¬ 
zen  Perot  orchestrated  his  own  pres¬ 
idential  draft.” 

It  was  written  by  Peter  Elkind  of 
the  Dallas  Observer,  also  an  alterna¬ 
tive  newspaper. 

Boland  said  he  decided  to  run  the 
piece  because  Elkind  had  covered 
Perot  for  several  years  and  was  fa¬ 
miliar  with  his  activities  in  Texas. 


The  main  bar  details  the  now-fa¬ 
miliar  interview  of  Perot  by  talk- 
show  host  Larry  King  in  which  the 
Texas  billionaire  allowed  he  might 
be  a  candidate  for  president  if  his 
name  were  to  appear  on  the  ballots  of 
all  50  states. 

“The  truth  is  that  Ross  Perot,  the 
non-politician  is  engaged  in  a  giant 
political  con,”  Elkind  wrote.  “Perot 
had  already  resolved  to  run  for  pres¬ 
ident  before  opening  the  door  to  his 
candidacy  publicly  on  television.” 

A  sidebar  with  the  head  “So  what’ s 
wrong  with  Ross?”  described  him  as 
a  liar,  cheat,  hypocrite,  and  waffler. 

S&P  raises  Cox 
credit  rating 

The  credit  rating  service  Standard 
&  Poors  has  raised  its  rating  on  some 
Cox  Enterprises  debt. 

S&P  raised  to  single  A-minus, 
from  triple  B-plus,  the  rating  on  $630 
million  of  Cox  senior  debt  sold  to  pri¬ 
vate  investors. 

Cox,  the  Atlanta-based  publisher 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
and  major  cable  television  operator, 
retains  its  commercial  debt  rating  of 
A-2. 

S&P  cited  an  improving  business 
risk  profile,  more  favorable  operat¬ 
ing  outlook,  moderating  financial 
risk,  and  reduced  reliance  on  cycli¬ 
cal  newspaper  and  broadcasting  op¬ 
erations.  It  expects  increased  prof¬ 
itability  in  the  near  term  as  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  advertising  rebound. 

Trust  fund 
established  for 
Ryland  family 

A  trust  fund  for  the  family  of  the 
late  Mike  Ryland  is  being  established 
by  the  Alabama  Press  Association. 

Ryland  had  been  APA  executive 
director  since  December  1990.  He 
died  March  5  at  age  34.  He  was  on 
the  job  in  the  gallery  of  the  Alabama 
House  of  Representatives.  His  wife, 
Julie  Spafford  Ryland,  expects  their 
first  child  in  August. 

Current  president  Charles  Land, 
publisher  of  the  Tuscaloosa  News, 
said  the  association  has  made  the  first 
donation  of  $12,500  to  start.  Man¬ 
agers  of  other  press  associations 
around  the  country  have  collected 
more  than  $3,000. 
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Book  reviews 


A  fun  novel 
of  a  media 
loose  cannon 

Begin  to  Exit  Here:  A  Novel  of 
the  Wayward  Press.  John  Welter. 
(Algonquin  Books  of  Chapel  Hill, 
P.O.  Box  2225,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
27514-2225).  299  pages.  $19.95. 

The  hero  or  anti-hero  of  this  novel 
goes  through  life  getting  fired  after 
short  stints  on  newspapers,  and  get¬ 
ting  hired  again,  as  he  points  out,  for 
the  same  reasons  he  was  fired. 

He  is  very  good  at  reporting,  ag¬ 
gressive,  creative,  but  he  is  too  cre¬ 
ative,  although  always  holding  to  the 
facts.  He  is  obnoxious.  How  obnox¬ 
ious? 

Kurt  Clausen  has  an  ingrained  dis¬ 
like  for  everything  to  do  with  jour¬ 
nalism,  including  journalism  educa¬ 
tion. 

“Journalism?”  he  asks,  as  he  chats 
idly  at  a  party  with  Janice,  who  in 
the  course  of  this  romantic  novel  be¬ 
comes  his  long-suffering  live-in 
girlfriend.  “The  one  thing  you  can’t 
learn  in  a  journalism  class  is  how  to 
write  a  story.  All  they  teach  you  how 
to  do  is  spit  up  facts  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  Journalism  is  rehearsed 
vomiting  .... 

“It’ s  a  noble  profession,  if  what  you 
do  for  the  rest  of  your  life  doesn’ t  mat¬ 
ter.” 

As  he  finally  lands  another  job  on 
the  News-Dispatch  for  the  duration 
of  this  book,  the  cast  of  stereotypical 
newsroom  characters  learn  to  toler¬ 
ate  him,  even  root  for  him  at  times. 

But  they  have  to  keep  turning  him 
around,  as  when  he  covered  a  tornado. 
Kurt  Clausen  wrote: 

“A  tornado  knocked  down  hun¬ 
dreds  of  trees  in  a  fairly  straight  line 
north  of  St.  Beaujolais  Thursday,  af¬ 
ter  which  there  was  a  rainbow.” 

The  news  editor  tells  Kurt  you  just 
cannot  have  a  rainbow  in  the  lead  of 
a  tornado  story.  He  counters: 

“Yes,  you  can.  We  had  a  tornado, 
and  then  a  rainbow.  It’s  factual.  1 
don’t  invent  reality.  It’s  just  out 
there.” 

A  stuffy,  self-righteous  publisher 
sends  largely  nonsensical  memos  to 
the  staff  about  twice  a  week,  and  the 
book  is  particularly  funny  when  Kurt 
mimics  the  memos.  One  spells  out  for 
the  staff  that  all  news  stories  will 
name  the  day  of  an  event  or  action  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  sentence  de¬ 
scribing  the  event  or  action. 

Kurt  writes  a  note  in  his  computer 
to  the  publisher:  “Dear  A1  Perrault:  I 
today  got  your  memo  on  the  style 
change.  I  tomorrow  will  begin  using 
it  in  all  stories,  although  possibly  I 
today  should  start.  Never  tomorrow 
put  off  until  today  what  you  can  do.” 

Will  Kurt  be  able  to  keep  this  job? 
Will  he  be  able  to  keep  his  girlfriend 
whom  he  both  amuses  and  irritates? 
Will  he  ever  buckle  down  and  do  what 
everybody  else  does?  Take  a  copy  of 
this  book  to  the  beach  for  light  sum¬ 
mer  reading  and  you’ll  find  out. 

John  Welter  is  a  young  writer  who 
himself  has  worked  for  a  number  of 
newspapers.  He  lives  in  Carrboro, 
N.C.,  and,  as  the  book  jacket  says, 
“sells  leather  soccer  shoes  and  writes 
a  humor  column  for  the  Chapel  Hill 
Herald." 

*  *  * 

With  Just  Cause:  Unionization 
of  the  American  Journalist.  Walter 
M.  Brasch.  (University  Press  of 
America,  4720  Boston  Way,  Latham, 
Md.  20706).  $47.50;  paper,  $24.50. 

This  volume  of  44  excerpts  and  es¬ 
says  on  the  history  and  development 
of  the  labor  movement  in  the  media 
is  a  kind  of  bible  on  the  subject. 

A  first  part  deals  with  the  history 
of  media  unions,  among  them  the 
Newspaper  Guild,  the  Wire  Service 
Guild,  American  Federation  of  Tele¬ 
vision  and  Radio  Artists  (AFTRA), 
the  Writers  Guild  of  America,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Writers  Union,  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcast  Employees 
and  Technicians  (NABET),  and  the 
printing  trades  unions. 

Excerpts  of  the  writings  of  chain 
publisher  Edward  Willis  Scripps, 
novelist  Upton  Sinclair,  and  News¬ 


paper  Guild  pioneer  Hey  wood  Broun 
are  among  the  selections. 

Some  famous  strikes  are  dissected 
in  Part  II  on  social  foundations;  a  third 
part  deals  with  contemporary  social 
issues. 

Marianne  Salcetti,  of  John  Carroll 
University,  Cleveland,  writing  on 
“Rolling  Over  and  Playing  Dead:  Ac¬ 
cepting  Management  Handouts,” 
turns  the  tables  on  those  who  fear  that 
unionizing  will  bring  a  brand  of  same¬ 
ness.  Rather,  she  deals  with  the  sub¬ 
tle  forces  in  a  newspaper  corporation 
that  stifle  independence  and  creativ¬ 
ity.  She  blames  media  owners  for  in¬ 
fluencing  education  standardization. 

She  cites  the  sapping  of  energy  and 
strength  when  “editors  are  glued  to 
their  video  display  screens,  per¬ 
forming  work  tasks  that  were  previ¬ 
ously  the  backshop’s  purview.”  She 
quotes  a  Dallas  Times  Herald  editor 
who  says  the  emphasis  on  the  bottom 
line  has  made  newspapers  “homoge¬ 
nized  and  boring.  It’s  all  me-too  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

Brasch  himself  takes  up  a  litany 
about  subtle  standardization  pro¬ 
cesses  on  the  newsroom.  He  regards 
management  business  standards  as  a 
form  of  censorship. 

“There  is  a  socialization  within  the 
newspaper,  as  there  is  in  all  business 
and  industry,”  he  says.  “Indeed,  the 
‘chilling  effect’  that  the  government 
has  upon  a  reporter  or  on  freedom  of 
the  press  is  nowhere  near  as  power¬ 
ful  as  the  ‘chilling  effect’  a  corpora¬ 
tion  can  have  against  its  editorial 
staff.” 

Brasch,  author  of  eight  books,  in¬ 
cluding  Muckrakers  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Social  Conscience,  is  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  Bloomsburg  (Pa.) 
University. 

—  Hiley  Ward  I 
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Pressroom  survival 

Developments  chart  course  to  meet  growing  competition 


By  George  Garneau 

Instead  of  the  usual  debates  about 
registration,  newsprint  waste,  and 
offset-vs.-flexo,  pressroom  talk  at  the 
biggest  newspaper  production  con¬ 
ference  of  the  year  was  about  sur¬ 
vival. 

At  a  session  on  press  developments 
at  ANPA/TEC  92  in  Atlanta,  several 
speakers  conjured  images  of  di¬ 
nosaurs  and  Darwin’s  theory  of  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest — hammering  home 
the  point  that  the  current  economic 
crunch  was  forcing  pressroom  man¬ 
agers  to  consider  stark  possibilities: 
Adapt  to  the  increasingly  competitive 
economic  climate  or  face  extinction. 

“Newspapers  are  not  dinosaurs,  but 
when  we  talk  about  the  evolution  of 
printing  presses  to  fit  that  market, 
sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  have  been, 
or  will  be,  hit  by  a  comet,”  said  Leif 


Reslow,  executive  vice  president  for 
engineering  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  MAN  Roland  USA  Inc.’s  web 
press  division.  He  referred  to  the  the¬ 
ory  that  dinosaurs  may  have  disap¬ 
peared  because  an  asteroid  hit  the 
earth  and  changed  the  climate. 

No  matter  what  happened  millions 
of  years  ago,  after  two  years  of  a  re¬ 
cession  that  has  devastated  newspa¬ 
pers  and  press  manufacturers  alike — 
with  advertisers  going  bankrupt,  com¬ 
peting  media  popping  up  everywhere, 
and  costs  always  rising — indications 
were  that  the  robust  newspaper  prof¬ 
its  of  the  past  were  not  likely  to  re¬ 
turn.  That  prospect  prompted  some 
blunt  assessments. 

“Newspapers  are  clamped  in  a  cost 
vice,  and  their  suppliers  are  in  it  with 
them,”  Reslow  said. 

It  is  no  longer  enough  for  manu¬ 
facturers  to  redesign  presses  period¬ 
ically  to  cut  costs,  he  said.  Instead, 
“Radical  changes  in  design  are  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  meet  the  cost-com¬ 
pression  issues.” 

Speakers  suggested  that,  with  days 


of  little  competition  and  plentiful  de¬ 
partment  store  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising  behind  them,  newspapers  can 
no  longer  take  high  profit  margins  for 
granted.  And  the  pressroom  leaves 
room  for  improvement. 

“I’m  afraid  that  many  of  the  his¬ 
torical  practices  of  newspapers  will 
simply  not  cut  it  in  today’s  situation,” 
said  James  Norris,  the  former  News- 
day  operations  vice  president  who  re¬ 
cently  became  president  of  the  U.S. 
arm  of  Japanese  press  manufacturer 
TKS. 

Norris  said  that  newspapers  can  rim 
their  page  dimensions  to  cut  their  pa¬ 
per  usage  2%  or  3%,  and  can  aggres¬ 
sively  market  their  printing  capabil¬ 
ity. 

In  presentations  summoning  the 
adapt-or-die  image,  press  manufac¬ 
turers  discussed  press  evolutions  that 
promise  to  help  newspapers  compete. 


Developments  include  keyless  ink¬ 
ing,  six-page-wide  presses,  and  com- 
puter-to-press  imaging.  Also  touted 
were  products  available  now  to  raise 
press  efficiency  and  print  quality  and 
reduce  waste.  They  include  advanced 
press  controls,  ink  presetting  systems, 
on-line  video  monitoring,  totalizing 
systems,  stacked  press  units  for  added 
color,  and  roll  preparation  robots. 

Largely  driven  by  economics, 
pressroom  developments  also  tie  in 
to  rapidly  advancing  prepress  sys¬ 
tems,  including  integrated  electronic 
prepress  systems  capable  of  storing 
page  information  on  computer  files 
and  outputting  on  press. 

Computer  to  press 

Once  a  piece  of  pie-in-the-sky, 
computer-to-press  imaging  is  now 
discussed  not  in  terms  of  whether  it 
will  become  reality  but  when. 

“Direct  to  plate  and  direct  to  press 
are  coming.  It’s  ‘mechatronics,’  ” 
said  Bruce  Richardson,  Mitsubishi 
Heavy  Industries’  newspaper  press 
sales  manager. 


“Of  the  technical  innovations 
likely  to  have  the  impact  which  off¬ 
set  had  in  newspapers,  computer  to 
press  has  the  greatest  potential,”  said 
Reslow  of  MAN. 

He  said  the  company  is  “active”  on 
research  and  development  projects 
involving  several  approaches,  in¬ 
cluding:  switchable  polymer,  in 
which  a  polymer-coated  plate  cylin¬ 
der  changes  electrochemically  from 
water-attracting  to  water-repelling; 
ink  jets  that  deposit  reactive  ink  on  a 
water-receiving  plate  cylinder;  im¬ 
age-bearing  foil  or  ribbon  that  de¬ 
posits  ink-receptive  material  onto  a 
plate  cylinder  using  a  laser-heated 
roller;  and  ferro-electric  transfer,  in 
which  a  ceramic-coated  plate  cylin¬ 
der  electrically  switches  image  areas. 

Despite  the  added  cost  of  imaging 
heads  for  each  print  couple  and  the 
steep  development  costs,  “we  con¬ 
clude  that  [computer-to-press]  tech¬ 
nology  will  arrive  and  the  potential 
impact  to  newspaper  operations  will 
be  dramatic,”  Reslow  said.  The  ef¬ 
fects  mean  elimination  of  film  nega¬ 
tives  and  plate  processing,  quick  plate 
changes,  and  increased  ability  to  tar¬ 
get  market  news  and  advertising. 

By  far  the  most  progress  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  German  manufacturer 
Heidelberg,  which  is  operating  a 
sheetfed  press  called  GTO-DI  for  di¬ 
rect  imaging. 

“Because  the  press  can  image  its 
waterless  plates  directly,  it  eliminates 
the  need  for  film,  for  stripping,  for 
processing,  even  for  dampening,” 
said  Ernst  Bischoff,  Heidelberg  East¬ 
ern  marketing  director.  He  called  it 
“truly  the  technology  for  these  com¬ 
petitive  times.” 

While  the  press  prints  only  short- 
run,  sheetfed  work  in  color,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  “breakthrough  technology” 
could  well  have  profound  effects, 
Bischoff  said,  because  it  can  “lever¬ 
age”  on  prepress  pagination — elimi¬ 
nating  all  steps  between  page  com¬ 
position  and  the  press. 

The  GTO-DI  uses  a  raster  image 
processor  to  convert  PostScript  page 
description  language  to  a  bit  map  for¬ 
mat  for  image  processors.  One  bit 
map  for  each  of  the  four  process  col¬ 
ors  creates  one  positive  image  for 
each  of  four  dry  plates.  Located  where 


In  presentations  summoning  the  adapt-or-die  image, 
press  manufacturers  discussed  press  evoiutions  that 
promise  to  heip  newspapers  compete. 
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An  example  of  how  six-page-wide  presses  (bot¬ 
tom)  could  shrink  the  size  of  a  typical  double¬ 
width,  or  four-page-wide,  newspaper  press  (top). 


Schematic  of  the  positive  ink  feed  system,  the 
latest  Goss  entry  in  keyless  offset  inking. 


the  dampener  would  be,  imaging 
heads  have  16  electrodes  that  fire 
sparks  at  the  plate  to  produce  tiny 
wells  at  a  resolution  of  1,016  picture 
elements  per  inch.  The  wells  accept 
ink  and  transfer  dots  to  the  blanket. 

The  trick  is  in  the  plates,  which  cost 
$12  and  are  layered  with  coatings. 
The  top  is  silicon,  which  repels  ink 
and  is  vaporized  dot  by  dot  to  expose 
a  layer  of  aluminum,  which  grounds 
the  imaging  electrodes.  A  Mylar  or 
polyester  base  accepts  ink. 

Tiny  inkwells  and  the  silicon’ s  ink- 
repellent  nature  allow  the  offset  pro¬ 
cess  to  work  without  dampening  so¬ 
lution,  Bischoff  said.  The  computer 
adjusts  ink  settings  based  on  the  needs 
of  each  page. 

He  said  the  process  could  create 
new  markets  in  printing  short-run 
newsletters,  targeted  direct  mail,  and 
other  applications. 

Goss  Newspaper  Products  vice 
president  and  general  manager  R. 
Michael  Kienzle  defended  Goss’  em¬ 
phasis  on  developing  computerized 
press  controls. 

“An  evolution  of  this  controls  strat¬ 
egy,  coupled  with  our  basic  research 
into  printing  chemistry,  will  ulti¬ 
mately  result  in  the  practicality  of  on- 
press  imaging,”  Kienzle  said. 

He  said  computer-to-press  appli¬ 
cations  could  involve  a  variety  of  ap¬ 
proaches:  on  or  off  press;  electrical, 
magnetic,  or  optical;  with  several 
types  of  wet  or  dry  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses. 

However,  Kienzle  told  the  news¬ 
paper  operations  audience  that  on- 
press  imaging  was  five  to  10  years 
away. 

Keyless  inking 

Keyless  offset — the  elusive  im¬ 
provement  designed  to  eliminate  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ink  adjustment  keys — is 


closer  at  hand.  Keys  require  labor  to 
adjust  manually,  money  to  set  through 
automatic  prescan  systems,  and  ad¬ 
justments  can  be  the  source  of  vast 
quantities  of  wasted  newsprint. 

Keyless  anilox  offset,  using  en¬ 
graved  rolls  to  meter  ink,  is  operat¬ 
ing  at  a  couple  of  U.S.  newspapers, 
but  not  in  color.  Color  anilox  has  been 
plagued  by  water  mixing  with  inks, 
or  emulsification. 

Also,  the  development  of  more  so¬ 
phisticated  computerized  ink  controls 
for  keyed  offset  has  partially  allayed 
the  problems  that  fueled  keyless  de¬ 
velopment. 


lems”  of  anilox  color  offset  and  will 
adequately  control  color  hues,  said 
Kienzle. 

He  said  Goss’  philosophy  on  key¬ 
less  offset  is  to  retain  some  control 
over  ink  in  order  to  be  able  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  variations  in  materials  and 
conditions. 

At  MAN,  Reslow  said  advance¬ 
ment  in  press  controls — “the  great¬ 
est  growth  potential  of  any  part  of  the 
press” — was  a  “threat”  to  keyless  sys¬ 
tems  because  refinements  to  ink  con¬ 
trols  at  least  partially  eclipse  the  need 
for  keyless  inking. 

He  said  MAN’s  anilox  offset  de¬ 


He  said  MAN’S  anilox  offset  development  has 
resulted  in  a  “practical”  approach  that  offers  some 
labor  savings  compared  with  ink  keys. 


“Keyless  performance  as  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  world  today  cannot  meet 
the  quality  requirements  of  the  North 
American  marketplace,”  said  Kien¬ 
zle  of  Goss.  He  questioned  the  need 
for  keyless  offset  when  automated 
press  controls  are  improving  keyed 
inking,  and  special  keyless  offset  inks 
cost  more. 

After  years  of  developing  keyless 
offset,  Goss  has  set  up  its  own  ink  lab, 
invented  a  non-engraved  metering 
roller  that  is  being  tested  in  Japan, 
and  is  testing  a  keyless  Colorliner  unit 
in  its  Westmont,  Ill.,  lab. 

Goss’  latest  development,  called 
positive  ink  feed,  involves  four  gear 
pumps  that  apply  metered  amounts  of 
standard  offset  ink  to  a  distribution 
roller,  thereby  controlling  ink  by  the 
page. 

Testing  has  raised  Goss’  confi¬ 
dence  that  positive  ink  feed  will 
“avoid  the  ink-water  emulsion  prob¬ 


velopment  has  resulted  in  a  “practi¬ 
cal”  approach  that  offers  some  labor 
savings  compared  with  ink  keys,  but 
its  chemistry  is  more  difficult  than 
flexography,  and  the  equipment  is  no 
cheaper  than  conventional  offset.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  the  lack  of  ink  control  re¬ 
quires  more  precise  prepress  systems. 

While  complicated  ink-water 
chemistry  will  pressure  ink  makers 
to  find  solutions.  Reslow  said,  “we 
judge  this  to  be  achievable,  but  se¬ 
lections  will  be  limited  ....  How¬ 
ever,  if  these  factors  are  addressed 
properly,  we  feel  our  system  will  be 
an  efficient  production  tool  for  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  operating  cost  re¬ 
ductions  could  be  realized.” 

Mitsubishi,  the  Japanese  industrial 
giant  with  its  first  U.S.  press  instal¬ 
lations  at  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Times- 
Dispatch  and  The  Record  in  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.J.,  expects  to  have  800  key- 

(See  PRESSROOM  on  page  30) 
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less  offset  print  couples  operating 
worldwide  by  year's  end,  said  Bruce 
Richardson,  newspaper  press  sales 
manager  for  Lincolnshire,  Ill. -based 
Mitsubishi  Lithographic  Presses. 

Mitsubishi  eschews  anilox  inking 
in  favor  of  a  train  of  ink  supply  rollers, 
a  water-cooled  doctor  roller  and  two 
doctor  blades.  Ink  film  is  adjusted 
with  the  speed  of  the  ink  fountain 
rollers. 

Norris  of  TKS,  whose  anilox  off¬ 
set  presses  are  currently  producing 
the  Star-Ledger  of  f^ewark,  N.J.,  said 
the  keyless  units  cut  waste  by  print¬ 
ing  salable  papers  faster  on  start-up, 
and  they  cost  about  6%  less  than  off¬ 
set  units  with  ink  keys. 

Six  pages  wide 

The  concept  of  a  six-page-wide 
press  is  being  considered  by  the 
Washington  Post  mainly  because  six¬ 
wide  presses  will  require  one-third 
fewer  units  to  print  the  same  number 
of  pages  as  four-pages-across,  dou¬ 
ble-width  units.  Thus  a  full  press  will 
theoretically  cost  less  for  the  same 
page  capacity. 


now  satisfied  that  an  uncompromis¬ 
ing  design  is  achievable.” 

There  is  a  big  glitch:  If  newspapers 
continue  to  offer  zoned  advertising — 
and  ultimately  the  prospect  of  tailored 
newspapers,  special  sports  sections 
for  sports  buffs,  extra  news  for  news 
junkies — why  build  a  gigantic  press 
to  print  a  mass-market  newspaper? 

Reslow  said  the  growth  of  target 
marketing  “has  put  an  element  of 
doubt”  into  the  six-wide  picture.  He 
raised  the  idea  of  “flexible  manufac¬ 
turing” — essentially  smaller  presses 
designed  to  produce  an  assortment  of 
products  to  be  compiled  later. 

Richardson  said  Mitsubishi  was 
“studying”  the  six-wide  concept,  and 
the  demand  for  it. 

Flexography 

There  was  little  said  at  the  confer¬ 
ence,  or  shown  on  the  exhibition  floor, 
about  flexography,  which  burst  on  the 
scene  in  the  mid-1980s  with  projec¬ 
tions  about  cutting  newsprint  waste 
and  press  staffing  while  retaining  off¬ 
set  quality  and  using  water-based  ink. 
Estimates  as  high  as  1 5  %  of  the  share 
of  double-width  press  sales  have 
failed  to  materialize. 

“Let’s  not  forget  flexo,”  MAN’S 
Reslow  said  in  a  brief  passage.  “As 
comprehensive  as  our  anilox  offset 


on  newspaper  profits  continues,  these 
systems  will  become  more  justifi¬ 
able,”  Richardson  said. 

In  light  of  the  comparatively  sharp 
drop  in  newspaper  advertising — 
down  5%  in  1991,  compared  with  a 
1 .5%  drop  in  total  advertising — Nor¬ 
ris  of  TKS  suggested  “it  is  not  only 
appropriate,  but  expected,  that  you 
examine  all  newspaper  operations.” 

He  suggested  that  newspapers  seek 
revenues  by  printing  some  of  the  ad 
inserts  they  deliver. 

Another  way  to  stay  competitive 
is  to  cut  newsprint  waste,  saving  on 
the  second  largest  expense  after  pay¬ 
roll.  One  way  is  to  install  systems  to 
track  newsprint  and  to  count  finished 
papers,  so  as  not  to  print  too  few  or 
too  many  papers. 

Another  is  to  shrink  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Shortening  the  cutoff  six  inches 
to  22  inches  would  save  3%  but  re¬ 
quires  modifying  the  whole  press,  an 
impractical  notion  unless  you  are 
buying  a  new  press.  Cutting  web 
width  one  inch  to  53  inches  saves 
about  2%. 

Kienzle  of  Goss  said  future  press 
developments  are  exciting  but  “must 
stand  up  to  today’s  state-of-the-art, 
four-wide  presses”  in  delivering  pro¬ 
ductivity,  quality,  and  cost  effec¬ 
tiveness. 


“Let’s  not  forget  flexo,”  MAN’S  Reslow  said  in  a 
brief  passage.  “As  comprehensive  as  our  anilox  offset 
program  is,  I  would  still  rather  run  a  flexo  press.” 


The  Post  is  the  last  major  daily  us¬ 
ing  letterpress  equipment  and  con¬ 
sidering  a  new  plant,  but  manufac¬ 
turers  are  considering  developing 
six- wide  units  essentially  for  one  cus¬ 
tomer  because  the  order  promises  to 
be  so  big. 

It  is  not  new,  however.  Goss  built 
a  six-wide  letterpress  unit  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News  in  1974.  It  never 
caught  on,  Goss’  Kienzle  said,  be¬ 
cause  “operational  savings  on  a  small 
scale  were  never  achieved.” 

Kienzel  said  Goss  was  designing — 
and  planned  to  test-run — a  six-wide 
offset  unit  later  this  year.  He  cau¬ 
tioned  that  cylinder  dynamics,  regis¬ 
ter,  web  dynamics,  and  other  factors 
need  to  be  explored. 

MAN’S  Reslow  said  the  six-wide 
press  could  be  the  most  attractive  for 
metropolitan  newspapers  because  of 
the  reduction  in  machinery.  Six-wide 
presses  would  also  be  more  produc¬ 
tive  and  efficient  because  fewer  and 
shorter  webs  would  likely  lead  to 
fewer  breaks. 

Reslow  said  MAN  evaluated  the 
concept  for  18  months  and  “we  are 


program  is,  I  would  still  rather  run  a 
flexo  press.” 

He  called  flexo  “the  inherently  suc¬ 
cessful  keyless  process,”  and  said 
MAN  installations  have  proven  “there 
is  still  a  lot  of  potential  in  flexo.  A 
little  more  progress  on  the  plate  and 
ink  side  and  it  could  get  very  inter¬ 
esting.” 

Et  cetera 

Mitsubishi’s  Richardson  said  that 
company  was  using  waterless  plates 
on  its  sheetfed  presses  and  is  offer¬ 
ing  the  process  on  its  commercial  web 
presses.  Mitsubishi’s  newspaper  di¬ 
vision  is  “studying”  how  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  process  because  of  the  higher 
productivity  gained  from  eliminating 
dampening. 

He  summarized  Mitsubishi’s  plate¬ 
changing  robots,  automatic  belted 
press  webbing  system,  integrated  pro¬ 
duction  management  system,  and 
splice  preparation  robots,  the  first 
U.S.  units  of  which  now  run  in  Rich¬ 
mond. 

“These  systems  are  expensive,  but 
...  as  labor  costs  rise  and  pressure 


StarText  10  years 
old  and  profitable 

One  of  the  earliest  videotex  ser¬ 
vices,  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram’s  StarText  celebrated  its  10th 
birthday  in  May.  It  is  the  only  such 
service  to  achieve  profitability,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company. 

Begun  jointly  with  locally  based 
Tandy  Corp.  (which  dropped  out  af¬ 
ter  a  year),  StarText  offered  flat-rate 
pricing  and  keywords.  Cost  of  a  ba¬ 
sic  subscription  has  remained  at  $9.95 
since  1984.  Now  serving  almost 
4,000  Fort  Worth-Dallas-area  cus¬ 
tomers  as  a  local  telephone  call,  the 
service’s  subscriber  growth  averaged 
30%  yearly  for  the  first  six  years. 

StarText  offers  news  in  full  text 
every  day,  prepublication  classified 
ads,  stock  quotations,  an  on-line 
encyclopedia,  the  EAASY  SABRE 
travel  system  and  electronic  mail,  as 
well  as  premium  business  and  sports 
information  services  and  original 
“columns”  on  a  wide  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  supplied  by  more  than  70  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Capital  Cities/ABC’s  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  said  StarText  is  exploring  new 
ties  with  the  print  product,  on-line 
advertising  and  other  new  opportu¬ 
nities. 
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Depressed  newsprint  prices  wiii  impact  newspapers 

Top  Tribune  Co.  exec  says  current  low  prices  will  not  last; 
will  wreak  havoc  on  newspaper  bottom  lines  down  the  road 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 


At  the  Tribune  Co.  annual  meeting 
in  April,  Brumback  warned  that  con¬ 
tinuing  newsprint  losses  could  offset 
improved  financial  performances  by 
its  newspaper,  entertainment,  and 
broadcast  businesses. 


Brumback  told  shareholders  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  believes  that  it  should  hold 
on  to  its  newsprint  mills  during  this 
rough  period  and  begin  “evaluating 
our  options  when  conditions  im¬ 
prove.” 


The  current  newsprint  “depres¬ 
sion”  sooner  or  later  will  wreak  havoc 
with  newspaper  bottom  lines.  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  Charles  T.  Brumback 
warns. 

Low  newsprint  prices  —  which 
have  been  an  invaluable  help  in  keep¬ 
ing  newspaper  costs  down  during  a 
rough  economic  time  —  cannot  last, 
Brumback  told  the  45th  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  International  Newspaper 
Financial  Executives  meeting  in 
Chicago. 

“I  suspect  many  publishers  think 
these  prices  will  last  forever,”  Brum¬ 
back  said.  “However,  Economics  101 
is  at  work,  and  when  the  market 
reaches  equilibrium  —  and  it  will  — 
there  will  be  sharp  price  increases.” 
That  process  is  already  under  way, 
Brumback  said. 

He  noted  that  about  half  of  the  ex¬ 
cess  newsprint-making  capacity  has 
been  taken  out  of  operation,  and  more 
is  likely  to  follow. 

“Publishers  shouldn’t  continue 
with  this  false  sense  of  security  that 
newsprint  prices  will  remain  at  these 
depressed  prices,”  Brumback  said. 

When  newsprint  prices  rebound, 
Brumback  warned,  the  added  expense 
will  squeeze  margins  even  harder. 

Newsprint  prices  have  tumbled 
badly  since  hitting  their  peak  of  $587 
per  metric  ton  in  1988,  Brumback 
noted. 

This  year  the  average  transaction 
price  is  just  $421  a  ton  —  a  fall  of 
28%  over  even  the  depressed  levels 
of  1991. 

Putting  the  price  fall  in  a  broader 
perspective,  Brumback  noted  that  the 
average  transaction  price  in  1982  — 
which  was  also  a  recession  year  — 
was  $475  per  ton,  or  1 3%  higher  than 
the  1992  price. 

Brumback’s  Tribune  Co.  is  the 
eighth-largest  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turer  in  North  America,  operating 
two  paper  mills  in  Ontario  and  Que¬ 
bec. 

Quebec  and  Ontario  Paper  Co.  had 
operating  losses  in  1990  and  1991. 
Last  year’s  losses  were  $7  million  on 
revenues  of  $422  million,  a  slight  im¬ 
provement  over  1990’s  $11  million 
loss  on  $352  million. 
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Military  officers  address  cartoonists 

It's  a  low-key  session  at  the  AAEC  convention  except 
for  one  pointed  exchange  about  the  Gulf  war 


By  David  Astor 

Editorial  cartoonists  often  com¬ 
ment  on  the  U.S.  military  in  their 
work,  but  almost  never  have  direct 
encounters  with  military  officers. 

So  it  was  a  rare  occurrence  when  two 
officers  spoke  at  the  recent  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists 
convention  in  Colorado  Springs. 

During  the  discussion  period  fol¬ 
lowing  the  military  men’s  remarks, 
most  AAEC  attendees  kept  their 
queries  low-key  until  one  editorial 
cartoonist  finally  asked  a  pointed 
question  about  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

Kevin  “KAL”  Kallaugher  said  “the 
world  was  wowed  by  the  wizardry  of 
‘smart’  weapons”  that,  according  to 
the  military,  minimized  deaths  and 
injuries  to  innocent  Iraqi  civilians. 
“Now  we  find  that  these  claims  were 
highly  exaggerated,”  continued  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  Cartoonists  & 
Writers  Syndicate  creator.  “Did  you 
guys  do  that  on  purpose?” 

Lt.  Col.  Bill  Mulcahy  of  the  North 
American  Aerospace  Defense  Com¬ 
mand  responded,  “We  gave  out  the 
best  information  we  had  at  the  time.” 

Col.  Joseph  Burke  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy  agreed.  “I  don’t  think 
we  lied  to  the  public,”  he  stated. 

Mulcahy  contended  that  pieces  of 
military  hardware  such  as  the  Patriot 
missiles  “did  work,  although  they 
were  not  perfect,”  while  Burke  said 
one  reason  for  the  high  number  of 
Iraqi  noncombatant  casualties  was 
that  Saddam  Hussein  “started  to  move 
military  capabilities  into  civilian 
communities.” 

The  two  Colorado  Springs-based 
officers  said  there  is  a  lot  of  infor¬ 
mation  the  military  would  rather  not 
release  immediately  during  wartime, 
but  that  there  is  pressure  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  media  to  do  so.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  added,  information  that 
does  come  out  may  be  incomplete  or 
inaccurate  as  the  military  struggles  to 
deal  with  a  fast-changing  situation 
and  protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  forces. 

“Some  of  you  would  disagree,  but 
the  American  media  probably  have 
more  access  to  the  military  than  the 
media  in  many  other  countries,”  said 


Lt.  Col.  Bill  Mulcahy,  AAEC 
president  Brian  Basset,  and  Col. 
Joseph  Burke. 


Kevin  ‘KAL’  Kallaugher,  Sal¬ 
ly  Nicholson,  and  Brian  Basset. 

Burke,  who  also  observed  that  “the  me¬ 
dia  basically  did  a  good  job”  during  the 
Gulf  war  in  such  areas  as  keeping  clas¬ 
sified  military  information  secret. 

“There  have  been  media  abuses,” 
continued  Burke,  “but  there  have 
probably  been  an  equal  number  of 
military  abuses  vis-a-vis  the  media.” 

Burke  and  Mulcahy  also  discussed 
various  other  matters,  including  mil¬ 
itary  budget  cuts  in  the  post-Cold  War 
era  and  whether  the  definition  of  na¬ 
tional  security  should  be  expanded  to 
allow  the  military  to  get  more  in¬ 
volved  in  fighting  problems  such  as 


Phil  Burgess  speaks  as  Ed 
Stein  looks  on. 


drug  trafficking  and  environmental 
threats. 

Another  major  problem  —  rising 
medical  costs  —  was  discussed  by 
U.S.  senatorial  candidate  Richard 
Lamm,  who  has  spoken  frequently 
during  the  past  several  years  about 
the  need  to  “ration”  health  care. 

“We’re  already  rationing,  because 
36  million  Americans  don’t  have  in¬ 
surance,”  the  former  Colorado  gov¬ 
ernor  told  AAEC  attendees.  “It’ s  bet¬ 
ter  to  ration  rationally  than  ration  ir¬ 
rationally.” 

He  added,  “We  need  a  strategy  that 
will  buy  the  most  health  care  for  so¬ 
ciety.  We  spend  a  huge  amount  of 
money  on  a  few  cases,  but  we  are  not 
helping  the  many.” 

Lamm  cited  the  legislation  in  Ore¬ 
gon  mandating  the  transfer  of  money 
from  medical  transplants  to  prenatal 
care.  An  uproar  ensued  when  a  boy 
needing  a  transplant  died,  yet  Lamm 
noted  that  thousands  and  thousands 
of  healthier  children  will  be  born  in 
that  state. 

He  added  that  too  much  is  spent  on 
keeping  very  ill  old  people  alive. 

Lamm  was  introduced  by  past 
AAEC  president  Mike  Keefe  of  the 
Denver  Post  and  North  America 
Syndicate  (NAS),  who  said  the 
politician’s  looks  and  controversial 
statements  about  various  issues  make 
him  “God’s  gift  to  Colorado’s  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonists.” 

Another  AAEC  speaker  was  Phil 
Burgess,  president  of  the  Center  for 
the  New  West  policy  research  insti¬ 
tute  and  columnist  for  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and  Scripps 
Howard  News  Service.  He  talked 
about  the  economic  growth  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Western  states. 

Later  in  the  convention,  past 
AAEC  president  Ed  Stein  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association  received 
the  AAEC’s  Ink  Bottle  Award  for 
service  to  the  organization.  Present¬ 
ing  the  honor  was  fellow  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Lee  Judge  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  another  past  AAEC  president. 

Also,  Dick  Locher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices  (TMS)  presented  the  John 
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Locher  Memorial  Award  for  college 
editorial  cartoonists  to  Jerry  King  of 
Ohio  State  University.  He  was  one  of 
121  contest  entrants. 

Another  AAEC  convention  event 
was  the  nomination  of  1992-93  offi¬ 
cers  to  serve  under  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch' s  iim  Larrick,  who  will  become 
president  after  serving  as  1991-92 
president-elect  under  Brian  Basset  of 
the  Seattle  Times. 

Current  secretary-treasurer  “KAL” 
was  nominated  as  1992-93  president¬ 
elect,  recent  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
Signe  Wilkinson  of  the  Philadelphia 


Daily  News  was  nominated  as  vice 
president,  and  Bruce  Beattie  of  the 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News  Journal 
and  Copley  News  Service  was  nom¬ 
inated  as  secretary-treasurer. 

The  choices  for  three  1992-93  di¬ 
rector  spots  will  include  current 
AAEC  vice  president  Vance  Rode- 
walt  of  the  Calgary  Herald  and  Miller 
Features,  current  AAEC  director 
Steve  Benson  of  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  and  TMS,  current  AAEC  director 
Joel  Pett  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Her¬ 
ald-Leader  and  NAS,  former  AAEC 
officer  John  Trever  of  the  Albu¬ 


querque  Journal  and  NAS,  and  Mark 
Bolton  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clar¬ 
ion-Ledger. 

AAEC  members  will  vote  by  mail 
for  their  new  officers,  who  take  over 
this  summer. 

Speaking  of  members,  Sally  Nich¬ 
olson  of  the  Raleigh,  N.C. -based  Ol¬ 
son  Management  Group  reported  that 
the  AAEC  now  has  a  total  of  358. 

Those  AAEC  members  attending 
future  conventions  will  meet  in 
Austin  next  year.  New  Orleans  in 
1994,  Baltimore  in  1995,  and  possi¬ 
bly  Phoenix  in  1996. 


A  weekly  food  column  is  added  to  NEA  package 


Marialisa  Calta 


A  food  feature  by  Marialisa 
Calta,  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
New  York  Times  and  Eating  Well 
magazine,  has  been  added  to  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
package. 

The  weekly  column  —  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  black-and-white  photo  from 
the  New  England  Culinary  Institute 
—  focuses  on  making  cooking  “easy 
and  enjoyable.” 

Calta  was  formerly  a  reporter  and 
feature  writer  for  the  Providence 
(R.l.)  Journal,  reporter  for  the  Barre 


Schwadron  op-ed  art  is  offered 


Op-ed  illustrations  on  national  is¬ 
sues  are  being  distributed  by  Davy 
Associates  Media  Features. 


A  ‘Topics’  drawing. 


Harley  Schwadron  has  been  self- 
syndicating  “Topics,”  which  includes 
eight  captionless  illustrations  per 
month.  Under  the  arrangement  with 
Davy,  the  artist  will  keep  his  original 
clients  while  the  San  Clemente, 
Calif.-based  syndicate  will  handle 
new  customers. 

Schwadron  also  does  the  daily  “Big 
Biz”  business  panel  for  Davy,  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  “Wit  of  the  World” 
package  distributed  by  the  Cartoon¬ 
ists  &  Writers  Syndicate,  works  as 
an  editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Ann  Ar- 
bor  (Mich.)  News,  and  free-lances 
cartoons  to  publications  such  as  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Penthouse,  Play¬ 
boy,  Punch,  and  Omni. 


Column  avoids  touristy  locales 


A  column  that  focuses  on  events 
and  places  away  from  conventional 
tourist  spots  is  being  offered  by  the 
newly  formed  Americana  News 
Service. 

“Beyond  the  Interstate”  is  by  Eric 
Model,  who  formerly  wrote  the 
weekly  “Around  America”  travel 
feature  for  Tribune  Media  Ser- 


Model  —  based  at  P.O.  Box  4262, 
River  Edge,  N.J.  07661  —  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Beyond  the  Interstate:  Dis¬ 
covering  the  Hidden  America  (John 
Wiley,  1989),thehostofa  weekly  ra¬ 
dio  feature  called  “Weekends  on  the 
Road,”  and  the  head  of  a  travel  in¬ 
formation  company  whose  services 
include  the  “Events  On-Line”  data¬ 
base. 


(Vt.)  Times  Argus,  and  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Associated  Press.  The 
award-winning  Vermont  resident  has 
also  been  published  in  the  Boston 
Globe,  International  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  and 
Reader's  Digest. 

Calta  —  whose  first  cookbook. 
Fresh  From  Vermont,  has  just  been 
released  by  Vermont  Life  Publishing 
—  has  a  master’s  degree  from  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism  and 
a  bachelor’s  degree  from  George¬ 
town. 


READERS  WANT 
A  COLUMN  I 
WITH  SOME  BYTE; 
TO  IT 

'  a 

C.  7  (  i  ^  L . 


Who's  got  the  inside  track  on 
personal  computers?  Cordon 
McComb  is  a  contributor  to  Video 
Magazine  and  MacUser.  He  has 
written  more  than  25  computer 
books  and  1,000  magazine  articles 
on  home  electronics.  Computer 
literati  and  nonliterati  alike  will 
enjoy  every  bit  of  McComb. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  Cordon  McComb's 
Best  Bytes.  Alaska,  California, 
Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 
(619)  293-1818.  Cet  the  package  that 
ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
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News  about  books 

Several  syndicated  people  have 
new  books  out. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  colum¬ 
nist  Garry  Wills  has  written  Lincoln 
at  Gettysburg:  The  Words  That  Re¬ 
made  America  for  Simon  &  Schuster. 

Dave  Barry  Talks  Back,  by  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services  and  Knight- 
Ridder/Tribune  News  Service  hu¬ 
nt  or  columnist,  has  been  published  by 
Crown.  It  is  illustrated  by  Jeff  Mac- 
Nelly,  who  does  the  “Shoe”  comic  for 
TMS  and  editorial  cartoons  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  TMS. 

MacNelly  also  illustrated  a  Simon 
&  Schuster  book  called  How  to  Fool 
Fish  With  Feathers:  An  Incompleat 
Guide  to  Fly  Fishing,  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Chicago  Tribune  reporter 
Jonathan  Margolis. 

Another  TMS  cartoonist,  “That’s 
Jake”  creator  Jake  Vest,  has  a  Tribune 
Publishing  collection  out  called  The 
Croissants  Act  Like  Biscuits  in  Paris, 
Tennessee. 

A  TMS  columnist,  “The  Family  Al¬ 
manac”  writer  Marguerite  Kelly,  has 
revised  The  Mother’s  Almanac  pub¬ 
lished  by  Doubleday.  Elia  Parsons  is 
the  co-author. 

Matt  Tolbert,  who  writes  the  “Ev¬ 
erybody’s  Business”  comic  for  Cop¬ 
ley  News  Service,  has  authored  Read 
My  Lips!  The  Unofficial  Cartoon  Bi¬ 
ography  of  George  Bush  for  the  Mal¬ 
ibu  Graphics  Publishing  Group  of 
Westlake  Village,  Calif.  The  paper¬ 
back  is  drawn  by  Mark  Braun  and  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoonist  Neil  Grahame. 

In  other  publishing  news,  Lucianne 
Goldberg  —  the  wife  of  United  Me¬ 
dia  vice  president  and  director  of  in¬ 
ternational  newspaper  operations  Sid 
Goldberg  —  has  written  a  novel  called 
Madame  Cleo’s  Girls  for  Simon  & 
Schuster/Pocket  Books. 

Promotion  pieces 

Two  syndication  services  have  put 
together  unusual  promotion  pieces. 

United  Media  published  a  “Fun 
Guide”  for  attendees  at  last  month’s 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  convention  in  New  York 
City.  In  it,  various  UM  cartoonists 
and  columnists  recommended  their 
favorite  Big  Apple  places  to  eat, 
drink,  shop,  and  visit. 

The  New  York  Times  News  Ser¬ 
vice  did  a  brochure  featuring  vintage 
photos  from  the  archives  of  its  con¬ 
tributing  newspapers  —  including 
the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News,  and  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Douglas  Page 

Page  is  appointed 

Douglas  Page  has  been  named  Mid¬ 
west  sales  representative  at  Tribune 
Media  Services. 

The  29-year-old  rep  —  who  is  the 
son  of  former  Chicago  Sun-Times 
publisher  Robert  Page  —  has  been  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing  for  the  Trade 
Show  Times,  a  circulation  sales  ex¬ 
ecutive  at  the  Sun-Times,  and  a  man¬ 
agerial  and  sales  staffer  with  UPI. 

Page  graduated  from  the  J.L.  Kel¬ 
logg  Graduate  School  of  Management 
in  1990  and  received  a  B.A.  in  his¬ 
tory  from  DePauw  University  in  1984. 

Column  about  sex 

A  column  “emphasizing  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  pragmatic  aspects  of  sex”  is 
being  offered. 

“Sobin  on  Sex”  talks  about  things 
such  as  masturbation,  monogamy, 
and  the  need  for  more  honesty  in  sex¬ 
ual  relations. 

Columnist  Dennis  Sobin  is  a  news¬ 
paper  editor,  author,  performing  gui¬ 
tarist,  and  chairperson  of  the  First 
Amendment  Consumer  and  Trade  So¬ 
ciety  political  action  committee/non¬ 
profit  foundation. 

The  48-year-old  New  York  City  na¬ 
tive  has  also  been  a  teacher.  Liber¬ 
tarian  Party  mayoral  candidate  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  more.  He  has 
appeared  on  the  Donahue,  Geraldo, 
Oprah  Winfrey,  and  Sally  Jessy 
Raphael  shows. 

Sobin  —  based  at  P.O.  Box  70640, 
Washington,  D.C.  20024  —  has  a 
B.A.  and  M.A.  from  Hofstra  Univer¬ 
sity  and  a  Ph.D.  from  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 


'Lottery’  switches 

Ben  Johnson  has  moved  “The  Lot¬ 
tery  Column”  from  United  Feature 
Syndicate  to  Whitegate  Features 
Syndicate  of  Providence,  R.I. 

Johnson  began  his  weekly  ques- 
tion-and-answer  feature  in  1988  af¬ 
ter  doing  research  for  a  book  on  how 
some  lottery  millionaires  spent  their 
jackpots. 

The  columnist  is  a  lottery  analyst, 
contributor  to  Win  magazine,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  South 
Florida  —  where  he  is  completing  a 
doctoral  program  in  composition  and 
rhetoric. 


'Luann’  CPR  strips 

A  mid-May  series  of  “Luann” 
strips  focused  on  the  title  character’ s 
successful  use  of  CPR  to  revive  her 
friend  Bernice. 


Dennis  Sobin 


Part  of  the  series. 

“Luann”  is  by  Greg  Evans  of  North 
America  Syndicate. 

Designs  for  homes 

A  feature  called  “Home  Design- 
of-the-Week”  is  being  syndicated 
starting  July  1  by  Craft  Patterns. 

Each  weekly  offering  —  available 
in  an  editorial  or  classified  format  — 
includes  an  illustration,  floor  plan, 
and  brief  descriptive  copy.  Readers 
can  order  study  plans,  building  blue¬ 
prints,  and  more  via  mail  or  a  toll- 
free  number.  Newspapers  receive  a 
commission  for  each  order. 

The  feature,  which  newspapers  are 
not  required  to  publish  every  week, 
is  free  to  papers  with  circulations  of 
10,000  or  more. 

Craft  Patterns  is  a  52-year-old 
company  based  in  St.  Charles,  Ill. 

Fischetti  deadline 

August  1  is  the  deadline  to  enter 
the  John  Fischetti  1 992  Editorial  Car¬ 
toon  Competition,  which  is  based  at 
Columbia  College  Chicago,  600  S. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60605- 
1996. 
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IN  BRIEF 


USA  Weekend 
adds  three  papers 

USA  Weekend  has  announced  the 
addition  of  three  new  papers  to  its  cir¬ 
culation:  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Reg¬ 
ister,  the  Westchester  (Penn.)  Daily 
Local  News,  and  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Times. 

Those  three  bring  the  circulation 
to  approximately  15,900,000  from  ap¬ 
proximately  15,600,000. 

Tampa  Tribune 
working  to 
promote  sensitivity 

The  Tampa  Tribune,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Media  General 
Inc.,  is  working  to  promote  greater 
sensitivity  toward  issues  of  gender 
and  cultural  diversity.  One  year  after 
its  inception,  the  Tribune’s  company¬ 
wide  Sensitivity  Committee  reports 
measurable  progress. 

The  committee  meets  every  nine 
weeks  and  is  led  by  managing  editor 


Lawrence  McConnell.  Much  of  their 
effort  related  to  women  and  minori¬ 
ties. 

They  created  an  advertisement  to 
encourage  more  minority  participation 
in  wedding  and  engagement  announce¬ 
ments,  printed  in  English  and  Spanish. 
The  committee  also  addressed  the  lack 
of  minority  representation  in  newspa¬ 
per  obituaries  by  contacting  minority 
funeral  parlors.  Each  department  has 
been  asked  to  commit  to  minority  re¬ 
cruitment  and  the  promotion  of  women 
and  minorities. 

A  Newsroom  Sensitivity  Commit¬ 
tee  has  addressed  a  wide  range  of  is¬ 
sues,  including  the  underuse  of 
women  as  expert  sources  and  the  pos¬ 
sible  overuse  of  pictures  that  might 
be  considered  offensive  or  gratuitous, 
such  as  photos  of  women  sunbathing. 


NAHP  hires 
new  ad  rep 


The  National  Association  of  His¬ 
panic  Publications  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  American  Minorities 
Media,  which  will  sell  advertising  for 


the  network  of  Spanish-language  and 
bilingual  publications  across  the 
country  and  facilitate  ad  placement 
on  a  one-order,  one-bill  basis. 

AMM  has  purchased  and  taken 
over  the  role  of  Hispanic  Media  As¬ 
sociates  which  formerly  represented 
the  group. 

RTNDA  asks  FCC 
to  nix  ad  rules 

The  Radio  and  Television  News  Di¬ 
rectors  Association  has  again  asked 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  to  repeal  its  rules  regarding 
personal  attacks  and  political  edito¬ 
rials. 

In  a  letter  to  FCC  chairman  Alfred 
Sikes,  RTNDA  president  David 
Bartlett  wrote  that  the  “personal  at¬ 
tack  and  political  editorial  rules  are 
clearly  unnecessary  by  any  cost-ben¬ 
efit  analysis  and  they  violate  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  as 
this  commission  and  the  president 
have  said  the  fairness  doctrine  did.” 

RTNDA  and  others  have  twice  pe¬ 
titioned  the  FCC  regarding  these 
rules. 
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MORTON  KONDRACKE  COVERS 
WASHINGTON  FROM  THE  INSIDE. 

Morton  Kondracke's  twice-weekly  column  for  United  Feature 
Syndicate  reports  the  news  directly  from  the  White  House  and 
Capitol  Hill  for  Roll  Call. 

•  Kondracke  was  the  first  to  uncover  the  new  push  to  bring 
Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  back  to  head  the  Bush 
campaign,  (May  28) 

•  He  was  the  first  to  reveal  the  focus  group  findings  that  show 
Bush  losing  voters  to  Ross  Perot.  (May  1 1 ) 

•  He  was  the  first  to  identify  the  "Friends  of  Bill  Clinton"  and 
the  discord  among  them.  (March  2) 

Kondracke  breaks  news  and  analyzes  White  House- 
Congressional  relations,  politics,  the  economy  and  foreign 
policy,  giving  your  readers  the  story  -  and  what  it  really  means 
-  before  everyone  else  gets  It. 

Give  your  readers  the  insider's  edge.  Call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson 
at  800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700.) 


?=«  UNITED  FEATURE 
f!i  SYNDICATE 

200  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10166 

AN  AFFILIATE  OF  UNITED  IfBMA 
A  9C1UPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 


Death 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Janet  S.  Duliere,  Warren’s  wife  of 
25  years,  was  loath  to  discuss  her  hus¬ 
band’ s  death,  or  the  state  police  in¬ 
vestigation. 

She  expressed  exasperation  over 
all  the  media  attention  the  situation 
has  garnered,  but  acknowledged  that 
“Once  it’s  printed,  there’s  not  much 
you  can  do  about  it.” 

When  asked  about  the  possibility 
that  the  Klan  was  involved  in  the 
newspaperman’s  death,  she  says  sim¬ 
ply,  “I  don’t  buy  it.” 

Since  Warren’s  death,  Mrs.  Duliere 
has  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
Advocate,  which  had  been  published 
at  the  couple’s  house.  She  said  that 
she  did  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
paper  would  continue  to  be  published. 

Mrs.  Duliere  herself  completed  the 
edition  on  which  her  husband  had 
been  working  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Townspeople  interviewed  said  that 
they  had  seen  her  and  the  Dulieres’ 
son  Germain  delivering  papers  to  dis¬ 
tribution  points  shortly  after  the  in¬ 
cident. 

Still  another  who  does  not  believe 
that  the  KKK  was  involved  is  Kathy 
Davis,  who  runs  the  library  in  Capon 
Bridge  and  had  what  she  calls  a  “pro¬ 
fessional  relationship”  with  Warren 
Duliere. 

A  Klan  murder,  she  insists,  does 
not  jive  with  the  tranquility  that  de¬ 
fines  Capon  Bridge. 

“That’s  something  that  happens  in 
Georgia  and  farther  south,”  she  in¬ 
sisted. 

“The  Klan  in  this  area,  we’ve  never 
had  any,  quote,  problems  with  them,” 
she  related,  “but  I  think  people  are 
aware  they’re  out  there.” 

Davis  says  she,  like  everybody 
else,  has  “no  idea  what  to  really  think” 
about  Duliere’ s  death,  but  she  rules 
out  suicide,  another  popular  theory. 

As  noted  in  the  aforementioned 
news  accounts,  Duliere’ s  most  recent 
contact  with  the  KKK  was  last  win¬ 
ter  after  he  had  managed  to  infiltrate 
their  meeting  but,  as  Davis  pointed 
out,  Duliere  had  railed  against  the 
Klan  before. 

In  March  1987,  he  published  a  story 
headed,  “Ku  KIux  Klan  Hatred  and 
Violence  Spreading  Into  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.”  The  article — which  ran  along¬ 
side  a  photo  of  a  lynching  victim  in 
Alabama — asked,  “Can  scenes  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  accompanying  photograph 
become  a  non-rare  occurrence  in  West 
Virginia?” 

Duliere’ s  source  for  the  story,  he 
reports,  was  a  member  of  the  anti- 
KKK  organization  Klanwatch.  The 


editor  would  not  identify  the  man, 
who  was  quoted  as  saying,  “Reveal 
my  identity  and  my  life  won’t  be 
worth  a  dime.  Klansmen  from  Mary¬ 
land  or  Virginia,  or  some  other  nearby 
state,  would  silence  me  within  days 
or  weeks.” 

As  the  Hampshire  County  clerk, 
Nancy  Feller  frequently  saw  her  name 
in  the  Advocate.  She  says  she  is 
shocked  over  the  editor’s  mysterious 
demise,  but  refuses  to  give  the  KKK 
possibility  any  credence.  “I  don’t 
have  any  reason  to  believe  any  of  that 
Klan  business,”  she  maintained. 

As  for  Duliere  and  his  newspaper. 
Feller  says  she  has  mixed  feelings. 

“Some  of  his  articles  were  a  little 
bit  controversial,  but  he  sure  kept  pub¬ 
lic  officials  and  politicians  in  line,” 
she  said.  “He  was  an  investigative  re¬ 
porter,  and  he  would  really  get  into  it 
sometimes.” 

She  recalled  that  Duliere  had  in¬ 
terviewed  her  on  numerous  occasions. 

“I  never  had  any  problem  with  it,” 
she  said  of  the  stories  about  herself, 
“but,  if  I  didn’t  want  anything  printed, 
then  I  kept  my  mouth  shut.” 

Feller  thinks,  ultimately,  that 
newspapers  are  important  because 
they  “tend  to  keep  corruption  out  of 
government  and  stuff  .  .  .  The  public 
has  a  right  to  know  if  you’re  in  pub¬ 
lic  office  and  you’re  dealing  with  tax 
money;  you’re  supposed  to  represent 
the  people  honestly  and  fairly.  If  you 
didn’t  have  newspapers,  then  people 
would  tend  to  do  a  lot  more  bad,  they 
would  tend  to  become  more  corrupt.” 

A  public  official  who  was  affected 
not  only  by  Duliere’ s  newspaper  but 
also  by  his  political  ambitions  was 
Stephen  R.  Haines,  who  occupies  the 
County  Commission  seat  that  Duliere 
had  sought. 

Haines  says  he  did  not  know 
Duliere  very  well,  but  noted  that  he 
had  been  mentioned  in  the  Advocate 
because  of  his  public  post.  He  recalled 
the  editor’s  tenacity,  and  described 
him  as  “outspoken.” 

Irene  Bullis,  who  operates  a  small 
grocery  store  in  Capon  Bridge,  does 
not  know  quite  what  to  think  about 
the  controversial  editor’s  downfall. 

Like  Davis,  she  rules  out  suicide, 
and  quips,  “He  would  have  written  a 
long  story  about  himself  first.  He 
liked  himself  too  much.” 

Noting  that  Duliere  had  been  work¬ 
ing  on  a  new  issue  of  the  Advocate  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  Bullis  offered 
that  the  subject  of  one  of  the  editor’s 
stories  could  be  the  culprit. 

“Maybe  he  was  writing  about  some¬ 
body  or  something  in  the  paper  that 
they  didn’t  want  printed,  or  something 
like  that,”  she  pondered,  adding,  “War¬ 
ren  looked  into  everything,  and  I  don’t 
think  anything  could  ever  stop  him.” 


For  whatever  reason,  Warren 
Duliere  was  silenced  that  spring  day 
on  a  West  Virginia  hillside.  He  is  not 
forgotten,  however. 

As  Patti  Murphy,  who  wrote  a  reg¬ 
ular  column  in  the  Advocate,  said  in 
the  paper  following  Duliere’s  death, 
“The  man  we  loved  is  gone.  But  his 
soul  remains.  It  is  strengthening  the 
old  weathered  trees  that  sit  on  the 
mountains  and  dot  the  valley.  It  has 
richened  the  earth,  touched  the  wind 
and  now  flows  with  the  river. 

“The  man  is  gone.  His  essence  will 
live  forever.” 


Reporter  begins 
nature  trip 

Steve  Grant,  a  staff  writer  for  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  left  at  the 
end  of  May  on  a  trip  that  will  take 
him  all  along  the  New  England  shore¬ 
line. 

Starting  in  Lubec,  Maine,  Grant 
will  set  off  on  foot  to  travel  the  coast 
of  New  England.  He  will  use  various 
modes  of  transportation,  such  as 
kayak,  bus  and  ferryboat,  as  his  jour¬ 
ney  progresses. 

His  plans  include  12  or  13  days 
traveling  down  the  coast  of  Maine, 
one  day  in  New  Hampshire,  eight  to 
10  days  in  Massachusetts,  three  to 
four  days  in  Rhode  Island,  and  about 
a  week  in  Connecticut.  For  much  of 
the  trip,  Tony  Bacewicz,  Courant 
photographer,  will  accompany  him. 

Grant’s  stories  and  Bacewicz’s 
photographs  will  focus  on  the  sea  and 
the  ways  in  which  people  and  the  land 
interact  with  it.  The  stories  will  run 
in  the  Courant  three  days  a  week:  Sun¬ 
days,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays. 

Grant  took  a  similar  trip  last  year 
at  the  same  time  when  he  canoed  the 
Connecticut  River  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  That  trip  took  him  4 1 0  miles 
from  the  river’s  source  in  northern 
New  Hampshire  to  Old  Saybrook, 
Conn.,  where  it  empties  in  the  Long 
Island  Sound. 

Grant  writes  frequently  about  nat¬ 
ural  science  topics  for  the  Courant. 
Since  1980,  he  has  been  the  environ¬ 
ment  writer,  the  Capitol  bureau  chief, 
and  politics  and  government  editor. 

Sponsors  Bee 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  and  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Children  &  Adults  with 
Learning  Disabilities  sponsored  the 
Great  Central  Florida  Corporate 
Spelling  Bee. 

Teams  of  three  representing  14 
Central  Florida  businesses  raised 
more  than  $  1 ,000  apiece  for  the  ben¬ 
eficiaries. 
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Denver  Post: 
mile  high, 

100  years  old 

The  Denver  Post  is  celebrating  its 
100th  birthday  this  year. 

Festivities  include  a  display  at  the 
Colorado  History  Museum. 

A  Frontier  Days  train  ride,  rejuve¬ 
nated  to  benefit  a  local  hospital,  on 
July  18  will  recreate  a  tradition  from 
1908  to  1970  in  which  the  Post  in¬ 
vited  political  and  business  leaders 
for  an  excursion. 

Now  owned  by  Media  News  Group, 
the  Post  is  throwing  itself  a  giant 
birthday  party  Aug.  9  at  the  Denver 
Zoo. 

Relieved  of  command 

Four  Atlanta  investor  groups  who 
accused  a  newspaper  company  of 
fraud,  conspiracy  and  breach  of  con¬ 
tract  were  awarded  control  of  the 
company  to  settle  their  $5  million 
lawsuit. 

The  settlement  approved  earlier 
this  year  in  state  court  in  Shalimar, 
Fla.,  ends  a  Chapter  1 1  filing  by 
Hometown  Communications  Inc.  and 
gives  the  investor  groups  a  majority 
on  Hometown’s  board  for  as  long  as 
they  own  stock  or  are  creditors. 

Hometown,  based  in  Destin,  Fla., 
publishes  the  Coffeyville  Journal  and 
Pratt  Tribune  in  Kansas,  Freemont 
(Neb.)  Tribune,  Sturgis  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  weekly  Sun  Advocate-Emery 
County  Progress  in  Price,Utah. 

Last  March  Noro-Mosley  Partners 
II  and  three  River  Capital  partner¬ 
ships,  all  from  Atlanta,  sued  Home¬ 
town,  naming  as  defendants  chairman 
and  CEO  Rupert  E.  Phillips;  his  son 
and  former  company  officer  Ryan 
Phillips,  and  president  Brent  O. 
Leslie. 

The  suit  said  the  investors  pumped 
$3  million  in  Hometown  in  1989  to 
pay  off  its  debts,  in  exchange  for  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  and  organizational  cov¬ 
enants.  After  the  investors  put  in  more 
money,  Rupert  Phillips  blocked  the 
investors’  attempts  to  take  over  by 
enforcing  covenants  and  schemed 
against  the  investors,  the  suit  alleged. 

“As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it’s 
resolved,”  Rupert  Phillips  told  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  early  May.  Phillips 
did  not  return  phone  calls. 

One  of  the  investment  companies, 
Noro-Mosley  Partners  II,  had  no  com¬ 
ment. 

“We  are  continuing  to  run  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  an  ongoing  business  and  re¬ 


viewing  other  options,”  said  Jerry 
Wetherington,  an  executive  with 
River  Capital. 

He  declined  to  say  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  company,  what  was  Ru¬ 
pert  Phillips’  position,  or  to  give  any 
other  details  about  the  lawsuit  or  the 
company. 

The  publisher  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  papers  said  the  lawsuit  had  no 
effect  on  operations  but  asked  that  his 
name  not  be  used. 

— George  Garneau 

New  mag  reprints 
best  of  the  press 

A  former  advertising  and  enter¬ 
tainment  executive  is  gleaning  inter¬ 
esting  stories  from  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  reprinting  them  in  a 
monthly  national  affairs  magazine. 

The  National  Times  is  scheduled 
to  make  its  debut  later  this  year. 

“It  is  the  very  best  of  everything  in 
print  for  the  last  30  days,  to  give  a 
perspective  you  wouldn’t  get  other¬ 
wise,”  said  editor  James  Goode,  a  for¬ 
mer  Life  magazine  correspondent  and 
an  editor  at  Playboy,  Penthouse  and 
other  magazines. 

National  Times  is  based  on  the  the¬ 
ory  that,  because  of  the  gigantic  vol¬ 
ume  of  information  available  every 
day,  nobody  has  the  reading  time  or 
subscription  money  to  keep  fully  in¬ 
formed. 

So  National  Times  monitors  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers,  magazines  and 
other  sources,  selects  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  articles,  acquires  reprint  per¬ 
mission  and  compiles  a  selection  of 
news,  analysis  and  features  geared  to 
intelligent  readers.  It  also  uses  speeches, 
television  transcripts,  you  name  it. 

“If  something  interests  us,  we  put 
it  in,”  Goode  said. 

It  pays  modest  fees  for  reprint 
rights  to  the  nation’s  leading  news¬ 
papers,  syndicates  and  magazines  ei¬ 
ther  by  contract  or  one  article  at  a 
time. 

Prototype  issues  included  mostly 
stories  from  the  mainstream  dailies 
but  some  liberal  sources  such  as  the 
Village  Voice,  and  Mother  Jones, 
some  opinion  pieces  from  left  and 
right  of  center  but  overall  it  has  a  lib¬ 
eral  ring.  Items  include  a  New  York 
Times  op-ed  piece  by  Czechoslo¬ 
vakian  President  Vaclav  Havel,  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  story  on  the  BCCI 
scandal,  Los  Angeles  Times  story  on 
Japanese  justice.  Defense  Monitor 
magazine  story  on  military  drug  war. 

Advertising  was  sparse,  including 


camera  manufacturer  Leica  and  Mer- 
rin  Galleries  jewelers. 

The  brainchild  of  publisher  David 
Krebs,  an  advertising,  public  relations 
and  entertainment  executive  and 
founder  of  Krebs  Media  Corp.,  Na¬ 
tional  Times  expects  initial  circula¬ 
tion  of 25,000,  mostly  by  mail  but  with 
some  newsstand  sales  and  controlled 
circulation.  It  carries  a  $3  cover  price, 
$27  a  year  by  subscription. 

The  staple-bound,  1 1 -by- 1 4-inch 
format  includes  a  glossy  white  cover 
with  black-and-white  newsprint  in¬ 
side. 

Retailer  selects 
weeklies  over  dally 

A  St.  Paul  retailer  recently  decided 
to  launch  a  new  store  by  advertising 
in  a  weekly  community  publication, 
Lillie  Suburban  Newspapers,  over  the 
major  daily. 

The  Big  Dollar  Store  ran  ads  in  five 
of  Lillie’s  1 1  papers.  The  newspaper 
chain  has  been  tapped  to  handle  print 
advertising,  insertion  distribution  and 
mailing  services.  The  five  newspa¬ 
pers  cover  a  five-mile  radius  from  the 
Big  Dollar  Store.  The  ads  will  launch 
a  new  “Hello  East  Side  Neighbors” 
headline,  and  be  backed  by  radio  and 
television  ads. 

Saturn  Corp. 
to  sponsor  AFF 
competition 

The  Saturn  Corporation  will  be  the 
corporate  sponsor  of  the  American 
Advertising  Federation’s  1993  Na¬ 
tional  Student  Advertising  Competi¬ 
tion,  according  to  Wally  Snyder,  AAF 
president.  This  year’s  competition 
was  sponsored  by  VISA,  U.S.A. 

Like  VISA,  Saturn  will  challenge 
advertising,  marketing  and  commu¬ 
nications  students  at  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  nationwide  to  create  a  com¬ 
prehensive  ad  campaign.  Saturn’s 
case  study  will  ask  students  to  de¬ 
velop  an  integrated  communications 
plan  that  will  build  Saturn  brand  eq¬ 
uity  while  supporting  its  growing 
product  line. 

The  competing  colleges  teams  are 
first  judged  each  spring  by  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  in  15  regional  semi¬ 
final  competitions.  Those  winners 
advance  to  the  College  World  Series 
of  Advertising  national  final  to  be 
conducted  during  the  AAF  National 
Advertising  Conference  next  June  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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{ Continued  from  page  9) 

$40  million  for  in  bankruptcy  court 
in  1986  brought  less  than  10%  the 
price  five  years  later. 

“It’s  nice  to  see  UPI  alive  and  in 
business,”  said  Wire  Service  Guild 
president  Kevin  Keane,  whose  union 
represents  200  of  the  company’s  em¬ 
ployees.  “UPI  employees  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  so  much  and  are  entitled  to  a 
good  deal,”  he  said.  Their  contract 
expires  June  30. 

UPI  said  it  has  2,000  clients  around 
the  world  and  at  last  count  was  los¬ 
ing  $150,000  to  200,000  a  month. 

Newsman  writes 
book  on  1ke’ 

A  retired  Army  major  general,  and 
long-time  newsman,  has  produced  a 
new  book  on  the  life  of  Army  general 
and  president,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Wendell  C.  Phillippi,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Indianapolis  News  for  22 
years,  is  the  author  of  Dear  Ike,  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  fictionalized  letters  to  and 
from  Eisenhower.  Based  on  facts,  the 
literary  letters  draw  from  Phillippi’s 
own  intimate  experience  with  World 
War  II  and  from  correspondence  and 
interviews  he  had  with  some  of  the 
principals  of  the  era. 

After  the  war,  Phillippi  served  in 
the  Reserves  and  National  Guard  and 
was  commanding  general  of  the  38th 
Division  in  the  early  1 960s.  He  lives 
in  Indianapolis.  The  book  is  published 
by  Two-Star  Press,  Nashville,  Ind. 

Unpardonable  Sins 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  reporter 
Bob  Vacon  was  in  the  middle  of  writ¬ 
ing  his  first  book  when  he  was  killed 
in  an  auto  accident  in  October  1990. 
With  the  help  of  his  colleagues  at  the 
Courant,  the  book  was  completed  and 
has  just  been  released  by  New  Hori¬ 
zon  Press. 

Unpardonable  Sins:  A  Father’s 
Fight  for  Justice  tells  the  story  of 
Robert  McQueeney,  a  Connecticut 
man  accused  of  raping  his  four-year- 
old  son  and  acquitted  by  a  jury  more 
than  two  years  later.  The  charge  was 
made  by  McQueeney  ’  s  wife,  who  had 
filed  for  divorce  and  wanted  sole  cus¬ 
tody  of  their  two  children. 

Completion  of  the  book  was  un¬ 
dertaken  by  Vacon’s  friend  and  col¬ 
league,  reporter  Lyn  Bixby.  It  is  be¬ 
ing  sold  through  ads  in  the  Courant 
and  is  available  in  bookstores 
throughout  the  country. 


Pittsburgh  daily 
rehires  some 
laid-off  workers 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  re¬ 
hired  60  newsroom  employees  a  week 
after  laying  off  all  155  news  staffers 
during  a  strike  that  has  shut  the  Post- 
Gazette  and  the  jointly  published 
Pittsburgh  Press. 

The  Post-Gazette  on  June  8  called 
back  39  Newspaper  Guild  members 
and  2 1  newsroom  managers  to  work 
part  time  on  news  reports  being  de¬ 
livered  by  facsimile,  telephone  and 
television,  said  assistant  managing 
editor  Woodene  Merriman. 

Its  latest  effort  was  P-G  Minutes, 
a  series  of  brief  news  segments  in 
which  Post-Gazette  reporters  read  lo¬ 
cal  news  and  features  periodically 
over  public  television  station  WQEX. 
One  feature  has  cartoonist  Tim  Me- 
nees  reading  the  comics. 

The  Post-Gazette  also  produces 
Stage  Fax,  a  weekly  report  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  theaters,  and  Money  Fax  for 
businesses,  and  is  developing  a  radio 
program. 

Most  of  those  still  out  of  work  are 
photographers,  copy  editors  and 
artists. 

In  the  sixth  week  of  a  strike  that 
has  halted  both  papers,  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  Co.,  the  agency  that  publishes 
Scripps  Howard’s  Press  and  the  Block 
family’s  Post-Gazette  and  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  Scripps  Howard,  was 
scheduled  to  meet  June  23  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  federally  mediated  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  local  Teamsters 
Union. 

About  600  Teamsters  walked  off 
the  job  May  17  after  the  Press  Co. 
planned  to  begin  a  circulation  de¬ 
partment  reorganization  that  would 
cost  450  Teamsters  drivers  their  jobs. 

Hundreds  of  production  and  busi¬ 
ness  department  employees  were  laid 
off,  pending  resolution  of  the  strike. 

During  the  strike,  the  Press,  whose 
newsroom  is  not  unionized  and  re¬ 
mains  on  the  job,  has  been  publish¬ 
ing  a  weekly  newspaper  and  a  week¬ 
end  package  of  comics  stuffed  with 
advertising  circulars,  both  delivered 
by  mail. 

— George  Garneau 

Three  inducted 
into  MPA 
Hall  of  Fame 

The  Mississippi  Press  Association 
inducted  three  people  into  its  Hall  of 
Fame.  They  are  Charles  Gordon,  O.C. 
McDavid  and  Robert  McHugh. 


INMA 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

NAA  plus  half  of  the  $500  yearly  dues 
paid  for  this  year,  minus  any  products 
and/or  services  ordered  by  the  mem¬ 
bers. 

Not  all  members  who  approved  the 
change  will  transfer  their  share  of  the 
funds.  Only  those  who  follow  up  by 
sending  written  notification  within 
30  days  will  switch  their  share  to 
NAA. 

Members  have  until  July  1  to  no¬ 
tify  INMA.  The  international  and  re¬ 
gional  treasuries  would  not  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  funds  transfer. 

Carroll,  presiding  over  the  meet¬ 
ing,  said,  “Obviously  it  would  be 
more  difficult  if  everyone  did  [trans¬ 
fer  funds],  but  INMA  will  go  forward 
and  build  up  its  base.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  Man¬ 
agers  Association  started  out  much 
smaller.  He  believes  INMA  will  still 
be  in  “a  position  of  strength”  even  af¬ 
ter  any  downsizing. 

IDEAS  magazine,  INMA’s  monthly 
magazine,  is  one  service  that  is  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Other  services  will  be  evalu¬ 
ated,  and  those  offered  will  try  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  niche  for  INMA  to  serve  the  in¬ 
dustry  where  NAA  does  not. 

“This  is  a  great  time  to  re-evaluate 
ourselves  and  offers  a  real  opportu¬ 
nity  to  restructure  to  best  serve  the 
needs  of  our  members,”  said  Carrol! 
at  the  meeting. 

Cable  grew  fastest 

Telephone  companies  upped  their 
revenues  3.4%  in  1990  to  $156  bil¬ 
lion,  according  the  Census  Bureau. 

Within  the  phone  industry,  cellu¬ 
lar  and  radio  telephone  service 
boosted  revenues  34%  to  $3.6  billion, 
contributing  only  2%  of  telephone  in¬ 
dustry  revenue  but  1 8%  of  its  growth. 

The  largest  share,  44%,  or  $68  bil¬ 
lion,  came  from  long  distance.  Local 
phone  service  generated  one-fourth 
of  revenues  and  directory  advertising 
contributed  5%,  the  Census  Bureau 
said  in  a  report  issued  by  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department  about  communi¬ 
cations  service  industries 

Leading  the  pack  in  growth  was  the 
category  including  cable  television, 
telegraph  and  other  communication 
services,  where  revenues  grew  12.3% 
to  $26.9  billion. 

Broadcast  television  took  in  $2 1 .3 
billion  in  1990,  up  3.7%  from  the  year 
before. 

Radio  broadcasting  grew  the  slow¬ 
est,  less  than  1%,  to  $7.4  billion  last 
year. 
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11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS  MISCELLANEOUS  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

***  FREE  900  #'s  ***  “READER-FRIENDLY”  features,  Engl-  C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 

Yes -FREE  900  #'s  already  approved  ish  or  Spanish.  Business,  humor.  Consultants  ■  Appraisals  Brokers  5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 

900Call Association  1(800)982-6224  advice,  consumerism,  ESL,  ed-page  (407)  368-4352  (714)  626-6440FAX  (714)  624-8852 


PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 
900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 
CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 

ASTROLOGY 

Oaily-Weekly-Monthly  Features, 
(^mera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 


cartoons,  mysteries,  more.  Paso  Doble. 
Phone/FAX  (814)  696-3839. 

NEWS  SERVICES 

TRACK  YOUR  BIGGESTCOMPETITION 
Journal  Graphics  monitors  (and  tran¬ 
scribes)  most  TV  News,  including  CNN 
24  hours  a  day.  Our  fax  services  keep 
you  current  and  assist  in  your  own 
coverage.  For  list  of  free  samples,  call 
(303)  727-6403  from  your  fax  machine 
and  request  document  #9. 

PUZZLES 


900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISALS 
Very  detailed  and  accurate  appraisals  of 
your  publishing  business,  for  any 
purpose.  Confidential. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
AppraisalBrokerageConsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 


_ CARTOONS _ 

TV  TOONS  -  Now  in  it’s  6th  year.  Popu¬ 
lar  TV  panel  cartoon.  Free  samples  and 
rates:  (301)  921-0315. 

CONSUMER  HEALTH 

DEFENSIVE  MEDICINE.  800  words. 
Weekly.  Sample:  6138-7  Ave.  W, 
Bradenton,  FL  34209. 


CROSSWORD  PUZZLES 
Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 

“SENIOR  CLINIC.”  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Deniocrat  & 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)520-7025  Fax  (214)  520-6951 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

"1st  in  RESULTS” 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  473-7200 


San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


ENTERTAINMENT 

HOLLYWOOD  COLUMN  AVAILABLE 
Weekly  or  monthly. 

Info:  1(800)  533-0073. 

HUMOR 

Weekly  satire  from  the  warped  mind  of 
award-winning  journalist  Walt  Brasch. 
Samples,  incentives,  reasonable  rates. 
Optional  cartoon  art.  2460  2nd  St., 
Espy,  PA  17815.  (717)  784-2460. 

HUMAN  SEXUALITY 

SOB  IN  ON  SEX.  Perfect  antidote  to 
Landers,  Abby  by  reknown  author- 


Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month's  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 

SYNDICATION  COLUMNS 

A  TOUCH  OF  VELVET,  radiantly  inspir¬ 
ing  how-to  serial,  800  words,  camera 
ready,  samples.  Bootstraps,  249  West 
21  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

Quality  HOUSE  &  HOME  600  words 


^ctivis^^ample^^5^^6^^7^^^MWeeld^^easonabM^5^75^£^^ 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CLIP  ART  WANTED  MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

WANTED:  Clip-Art  and  Clipr-Art  books  #1  real  estate  magazine  for  sale  in  the 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  ■  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 
Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
forsaleand  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Cleanwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-702 5  FAX  (2 1 4)  520-6951 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 
Our  Firm  Established  1923 
POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

83-YEAR-OLD  weekly  near  recreation 


from  the  forties  and  fifties.  Copyright- 
free  line  art,  halftones,  and  photos  from 
the  same  periods  as  well.  Will  purchase 
actual  pieces  or  good  reproductions. 
Please  call  Jim  Benton  at  (313) 
644-5875,  or  fax  at  (313)  540-8002. 

COLUMNS  FOR  SALE 

SYNDICATES/NEWSPAPERS-Weekly 
computer  software  review  column  in 
plain  English.  Hardcopy/IBM  Disc. 
FAX/Phone  (714)  229-9913. 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

NEW  LIFE  STYLE  DESIRED?  Profitable 
established  magazine  for  sale  on  Amelia 
Island,  Florida.  Desk  Top  Publishing 
System  included.  Will  train  new  owner. 
SANDSON,  INC.  (904)  277-8012. 


New  York  Catskills.  Established 
accounts.  Excellent  profit/growth. 
Graphics  and  printing  available.  Terms. 
(914)  439-3333. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others:  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  '  Appraisals  -  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St., 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper,  Free  &  Specialty 


wonderland  in  booming  northwest. 
Draw  allows  comfortable  life  for 
husband-wife  operators  and  children. 
$75,000;  terms  available.  Box  540, 
Parma,  ID  83660. 

BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 

MINNESOTA:  Shopper,  nice  quality 
product,  gross  revenues  of  $725,000, 
profitable,  desirable  area.  $450,000 
with  seller  financing.  Cribb  Media 
Service,  1  Annette  Park,  Bozeman,  MT 
59715. 

Friendships  last  when  each 
friend  thinks  he  has  a  slight  su¬ 
periority  over  the  other. 

Honore  deBalzac 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


RECESSION?  WHAT  RECESSION?  In 
the  past  three  years,  our  paid  1,000 
circulation  weekly  in  North  Jersey  has 
grown  into  two  newspapers  with  paid 
circulation  of  5,000+.  Gross  has  grown 
from  $68,000  in  1989  to  projected 
$260,000  in  1992.  New  projects  in 
pipeline  will  add  to  revenues,  while 
some  advertising  markets  remain 
untapped  because  of  dizzying  growth. 
Publisher/owner  wants  to  spend  more 
time  with  family.  $325,000.  Reply  to 
Box  5879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


COUPLE  with  newspaper  background 
looking  to  purchase  weekly  preferably  in 
Michigan,  but  would  consider  Midwest 
or  Northeast.  Have  $15-20,000  for 
down  payment.  Send  replies  to  1016 
Taylor  St.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ml  48858  or 
call  (517)  772-3755. 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


UNIQUE  opportunity  for  US  journalist 
to  travel  to  Moscow  and  Russia  offered 
by  Russia's  largest  daily  newspaper. 
1-2  week  trips  available.  Call  for  in¬ 
formation  and  brochure  (704)  264- 
6397. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ALTERNATE  DELIVERY  -  Turn  Mail 
COSTS  into  PROFITS.  We  offer 
complete  development  services  includ¬ 
ing  routing,  mapping,  carrier  training, 
quality  control  methods  and  adminis¬ 
trative  techniques.  Over  21  years  of  de¬ 
livery  experience.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  us  collect  at  (517)  732-2081 
or  write  to  APS  Development  (E),  PO 
Box  645,  Gaylord,  Ml  49735. 

ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

AMERI-TEL  1  MARKETING 
BY  USE  OF  TELEMARKETING 
AMERI-TEL  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WITH; 
1:  NEW  STARTS 
2;  STOP  SAVERS 
3:  VERIFICATION 
4:  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 
5:  HIGH  RETENTION 
FOOT  CANVASSING  IS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
CALL  MR.  PRIOLO 
1(800)  25  AMTEL 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
Crews  and  Phones 
(609)  383-0250 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


QUAUTX 


Only  Goss®  parts  from  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  are 
true  replacement  parts.  They’re  guaranteed  to  meet 
original  specifications.  Or  even  to  exceed  them,  with  our 
latest  engineering  upgrades.  Don’t  settle  for  less.  Replace 
Customer  originals  with  Goss  originals.  Customer  Parts, 
gBg  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  International 
Corporation,  Continental  U.S.:  (800)  323-1200. 
Illinois,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Canada;  (708)  850-5600. 
Fax:  (708)  850-5763.  Telex:  190156. 


Rockwell  International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


POSTAL  RATES  KILLIN’  YA?  Convert 
from  mail  delivery  to  carrier  home  de¬ 
livery  today.  Van  Dozier  (205)  821- 
8373.  17  years  experience  in  nevrs- 
paper  promotion  and  distribution. 


PROMOTE  YOUR  ADS  WITH  HUMOR 
Increase  your  classified  ads  revenue 
with  funny  cartoons.  1  month  free. 
Call  (619)  942-7487  or 
Fax  (619)  942-8575. 


SUNSET  CREWS  INC. 
Exclusively  Crew  Sales. 
Bill  Kary  1  (800)  877-7176 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


TERRY  JOHNSTON 
PRODUCTIONS  INC. 
Unequaled  Telemarketing  Results 
Immediate  Growth  Realized 
Call:  (714)  665-7298 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start/Stop  Saver  Verification 
Pre-approved  Sampling 
Call  1-800-FAST-INF0 


CONSULTANTS 


USE  MY  44  YEARS  of  publishing  ex¬ 
perience  to  buy,  sell  or  improve  profit. 
Write  for  resume.  Morris  Hallock,  News¬ 
paper  Consultant  (605)  347-2440. 
2352  Fulton  St..  Sturgis,  SD  57785. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNALISTS 
No  phone  charges.  No  Time  Charges. 
Access  1(800)  873-0010  by  modem 
for  information  on  Presidential 
campaigns,  business  issues.  Congress, 
federal  policies.  For  Assistance,  Call  PR 
ON-LINE,  (202)  347-8918. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 


MAILROOM 


“KANSA"  MODEL  “480"  inserter  and 
480  add-on  stations,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  best  offer  will  own!  Financing/ 
leasing  available. 

Call  (316)  342-7900. 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1001  WAYS  TO  SAY  “SAID”.  Tired  of 
the  standard  “he  said,"  “she  replied,” 
"the  senator  claimed"  and  “the  judge 
explained”?  Here  are  hundreds  of  clever 
alternatives,  arranged  on  a  large,  color¬ 
ful  wall  chart.  A  practical  novelty  for  the 
newsroom!!  Send  $9  check  to  The 
Crowd  Inc.,  PO  Box  4192-EP,  Harris¬ 
burg,  PA  17111.  Add  6%  sales  tax  in 
PA. 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


AVAILABLE 

Refurbished  King  units  (Color  &  News) 
and  folders.  Motors  and  drive  units. 
Rebuilt  blanket,  plate  cylinders,  includ¬ 
ing  bearers,  for  King  presses,  guaran¬ 
teed  5  years.  Sheet  fed  press  and 
bindery  equipment  available. 

Lee  Smith  Industries  manufactures 
many  King  parts.  We  offer  full  service 
on  King  presses,  with  emphasis  on 
weekend  service.  24  hour  delivery  on 
parts.  Inquire  for  prices  on  parts  and 
service.  Call  Lee  Smith  Industries  at  1 
(800)  866-0515  for  further  details. 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 


“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses” 


FOR  SALE:  8/u  Harris  V15A  rebuilt  in 
1989  with  JFl  folder;  3/u  1985  Goss 
Community;  8/u  rebuilt  1975  Harris 
V25;  2/u  Harris  V15A  w/50  HP  drive; 
5/u  RZ300. 

Tel  913/362-8888  Fax  9 13/362-8901 


METRO,  URBANITE.  COMMUNITY. 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


MIAMI’S  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS 
is  looking  to  expand  it’s  printing  opera¬ 
tion  and  need  a  6  unit  Goss  Commu¬ 
nity  press.  Call  Michael  Miller  at  (305) 
669-7355  or  fax  information  to  (305) 
661-0954. 


WANTED:  Used  Leafax  2  with  spooler 
and  compander.  Call  (011)-4481-947- 
4763. 


HELP 

WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


University  of  Illinois 
at  Urbana-Champaign 
Life  Sciences  Research  Editor 
News  Bureau 


The  News  Bureau  seeks  an  experienced 
reporter  as  Research  Editor  on  the  life 
sciences  beat.  This  individual  will  work 
to  generate  and  coordinate  national 
media  coverage  of  outstanding  cam¬ 
pus  news  and  research  in  the  life  sci¬ 
ences,  including  agriculture,  oiology, 
biotechnology,  genetics,  psychology 
and  veterinary  medicine.  Candidates 
should  have  a  Master’s  Degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  or  a  pertinent  discipline,  or 
equivalent  education  and  professional 
experience;  demonstrated  excellence  in 
understanding  complex  information 
and  communicating  it  to  the  public; 
and  well-established  contacts  in  the  na¬ 
tional  media.  Specific  experience  in 
life  sciences  reporting  is  desired.  This 
is  a  full-time  academic-professional  po¬ 
sition,  available  Sept.  1,  1992.  Salary 
equivalent  to  experience.  To  ensure 
equal  consideration,  a  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  resume  and  clips  must  be  received 
by  July  27,  1992,  by: 


Carolyn  Rittenhouse 
Search  Coordinator 
University  of  Illinois  News  Bureau 
1201  W.  Nevada  St. 
Urbana,  IL  61801 
(217)  333-4670 


The  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign  is  an  Equal  Opportunity, 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ACCOUNTING 


INTERNAL  AUDITOR 


ACADEMIC 


Major  metropolitan  mid-west  newspap¬ 
er  seeks  an  individual  who  is  looking  for 
a  challenging  career  opportunity  in 
General  Accounting.  Responsibilities 
will  include  internal  auditing  and 
account  analyses,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
special  projects. 


Qualified  applicants  have  at  least  two 
years  working  experience  of  General 


MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

‘Daily  Service  Contracts* 

‘One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


SERVICE  A  REPAIR 


METRO  CYLINDER  EXCHANGE 

•  NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 

•  ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSI¬ 
BLE 

•  COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 


Moralizing  and  morals  are  two 
entirely  different  things  and  are 
always  found  in  entirely  different 
people. 

Don  Herold 


USED  NEWS  RACKS  with  coin  mechan¬ 
ism.  Freshly  painted.  Very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  ABC  Home  Delivery  (501) 
532-2432. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


FOR  SALE  BY  PRIVATE  OWNER 
Edit  writers  2750  -  $750.00 
Edit  writer  7400  -  $750.00 
Edit  writer  7700  -  $800.00 
Compugraphic  IV  -  $600.00 

Compugraphic  IV  -  $800.00 

Compugraphic  Junior  -  $300.00 

Comp.  II  TG  -  $300.00 

Compugraphic  7200  -  $300.00 

Compugraphic  7200  -  $300.00 

All  are  in  good  working  order  and  with 
spare  parts. 

3-Compukwik  developers  w/some 
chemical  and  paper. 

$200  each. 

Call  Don  (601)  684-8718. 


MONOTYPE  LASERCOMP  EXPRESS 
82:82  pica  imagesetter  with  on-line 
LogE  processor,  LSI  4/90  RIP,  168  mb 
Winchester  drive.  Turbo  Ram  Plus,  90 
day  parts  warranty,  $42,500;  Post¬ 
Script  RIP  optional. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)831-0480, 
Fax  (800)  837-8973/(2 1 6)  83 1 - 1 628. 


MASS  COMMUNICATION  temporary 
position  at  Central  Missouri  State 
University  beginning  August  1992  with 
possible  renewal  contingent  upon  fund¬ 
ing.  Teach  in  the  news  editorial  sequ¬ 
ence.  Possible  assignment  includes 
supervising  campus  newspaper. 
Master’s  degree  and  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Review  of  applicants  will 
begin  July  6,  1992  and  continue  un¬ 
til  position  filled.  Send  letters  of  ap¬ 
plication,  resume,  three  letters  of  ref¬ 
erence  to  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  Martin  136,  CMSU,  Warrensburg, 
MO  64093.  AA/EOE. 


Accounting  functions,  preferably  in  the 
newspaper  industry,  PC  experience  and 
knowledge  of  Novel  Networks.  A  Bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  with  a  major  in  Ac¬ 
counting  is  preferred. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  an 
exceptional  benefits  package.  If  you 
meet  the  qualifications  above,  please 
send  your  resume  to: 

Box  5873,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


American  City  Business  Journals,  the  nation's  largest  publisher  of  weekly 
local  business  newspapers,  from  time  to  time  needs  to  fill  management 
positions,  including  Publisher,  Advertising  Director  and  Editor. 

We  publish  papers  in  26  top  cities,  and  look  for  very  special  people  to 
manage  them. ..proven  leaders  who  can  grow  on  a  fast-track  with  us.  If  you 
would  like  to  be  considered  for  a  future  position  with  a  dynamic  company, 
send  your  resume  tO; 

Tom  Wood,  Vice  President 
Human  Resources 
American  City  Business  Journals 
128  South  Tryon,  Suite  2200 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202 
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HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER  FOR  eastern  North  Car¬ 
olina  biweekly.  4,500  circulation  with 
strong  7-unit  commercial  press  opera¬ 
tion.  General  background  in  news, 
advertising,  production  and  manage¬ 
ment  required.  Paper  is  part  of  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  group.  Send  resume 
with  salary  requirements  to  Publisher, 
The  Cary  News,  PO  Box  4949,  Cary,  NC 
27519-4949. 

PUBLISHER  sought  for  8,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  North  Central  Indiana. 
Strong  background  in  marketing 
required  as  well  as  good  management 
skills.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  tO:  Nixon  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Attn.  Personnel,  PO  Box  1149,  Peru, 
IN  46970. 

ADVERTISING 

AD  DIRECTOR 

Small  New  England  6-day  daily  seeks 
experienced  ad  sales  leader  who  can 
lead  a  staff  of  nine  in  classified  and 
retail.  Budgeting,  goal  setting,  and 
enthusiasm  a  must.  You'll  lead  sales  of 
a  TMC,  a  seasonal  vacation  tab,  tele¬ 
marketing,  as  well  as  the  daily.  Fam¬ 
ily  owned.  Send  your  resume  and  salary 
needs  tO:  Advertising  Position,  Box 
727,  Dover,  NH  03820. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Florida 
shopper.  Must  have  management, 
sales,  training  experience.  Excellent 
opportunity  in  beautiful  Vero  Beach, 
FL.  1  (800)  334-9506.  Ken  Roberts. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
17,000  circulation  daily  newspaper  in 
Zone  2  needs  a  good  sales  manager, 
trainer  and  marketer  to  lead  its  ad 
department.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary,  401(K)  plan  and  MBO  program. 
Send  your  resume  with  a  cover  letter  in 
confidence  to  Box  5899,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
We’re  looking  for  a  creative  person  with 
management  experience  who  can  pro¬ 
gress  with  a  seven-day  award-winning 
daily  newspaper  team.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  S.L.  Asbach, 
Mesabi  Daily  News,  PO  Box  956,  Virgi¬ 
nia,  MN  55792. 


ADVERTISING  LEADER  to  grow  lagging 
revenues  at  sophisticated  twice-weekly 
and  satellite  periodicals  in  competitive 
Zone  3  market.  Demonstrated  skills  in 
staff  training,  team  motivation,  goal¬ 
setting,  telemarketing,  classified,  copy- 
writing,  budgeting,  co-op,  promotions, 
agency  presentations.  $47,000  in 
salary/bonus  plus  benefits.  Reply  to  Box 
5901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER.  Join 
our  Northwest  daily  newspaper,  40,000 
plus,  and  lead  a  team  of  1 1  inside  sales 
personnel.  Our  market,  named  U.S.’s 
best  place  to  live,  is  alive  and  well, 
reflected  by  outstanding  ad  growth.  We 
need  a  classified-experienced,  systems- 
smart  sales  manager  to  support  sales 
personnel,  turn  ideas  into  revenue  and 
assure  top-drawer  classified  customer 
service.  Salary,  MBO,  401 K.  Resumes 
to  Mike  Stevens,  The  Sun,  545  Fifth 
St.,  Bremerton,  WA  98310. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SALES  REP 
for  press  association,  experience 
preferred.  Salary  plus  commission. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  LPA,  N. 
5th  Street,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70802. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  13,000  is 
seeking  a  results  oriented,  self-start¬ 
ing  professional  to  direct  and  manage  an 
8  person  staff.  Qualified  candidates 
will  possess: 

*  Minimum  of  3  years  managing  ex¬ 
perience  plus  5  years  practical  back¬ 
ground  in  Classified  and/or  Retail 
Advertising. 

*  Proven  administrative  organizational 
and  leadership  capabilities. 

*  Ability  to  train,  direct  and  motivate  by 
example. 

This  challenging  career  opportunity 
offers  a  competitive  salary  and  fringe 
benefit  package.  (NO  phone  calls, 
please.)  Send  confidential  resume  with 
salary  history; 

Warren  Times  Observer 
205  Pennsylvania  West 
Warren,  PA  16365 
Attn:  Kevin  Mead,  General  Manager 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  10,000 
circulation  daily  seeks  person  with  sales 
experience  and  management  ability. 
Excellent  career  opportunity  located  in 
area  with  sound  economy  and  recrea¬ 
tional  amenities.  Send  resume  or  call: 
Bob  Heisley,  Yankton  Daily  Press  & 
Dakotan,  PO  Box  56,  Yankton,  SD 
57078.  (605)  665-7811. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  DIRECTOR/ 
SALESPERSON  for  10,000  paid  circu¬ 
lation  weekly.  Rocky  Mountain  Zone  8. 
Must  plan  campaigns;  manage  retail, 
classified  and  ad  production;  train; 
make  sales  calls.  Bonus  based  on 
revenue  increase.  Send  resume  to  Box 
5914,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Central  Michigan  Newspapers  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  advertising  professional  to  lead 
our  eight-person  sales  staff  in  Mt. 
Pleasant.  The  successful  candidate 
would  be  responsible  for  retail  display 
sales  in  The  Morning  Sun,  a  12,000 
circulation  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  with  late-week  TMC;  and  the  Buy¬ 
ers  Guide,  a  30,000  distribution  shop¬ 
ping  guide;  as  well  as  participating  in 
the  sales  and  marketing  of  CMN’s  eight 
other  shopping  guides.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  growth  with  a 
successful  and  progressive  company  in 
a  dynamic  and  growing  university  town. 
Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Drawer  480,  Central  Michigan  News¬ 
papers,  PO  Box  447,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ml 
48804-0447. 

RETAIL  MANAGER 

Are  you  a  First  or  Second  Line  Man¬ 
ager  lookingfor  newchallenges?  We  have 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  self-moti¬ 
vated  Retail  Manager  with  fresh  ideas. 
Must  be  a  good  manager,  trainer,  sales- 
driven,  and  management  team 
member.  Excellent  fringe  benefits  and 
competitive  salary.  Privately  held 
company  in  the  heart  of  Central  Texas. 
Apply  to  Louise  Jeffcoat,  Personnel 
Director,  Waco  Tribune-Herald,  PO  Box 
2588,  Waco,  TX  76702-2588. 


FAX  YOUR  AD 
212-929-1259 


HELP  WANTED 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

TOP  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  take 
over  department  and  run  your  own 
show.  Room  for  advancement  within  our 
family-owned  organization.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  the  future  for  right 
person.  $35  to  $40K  to  start.  13K 
growing  daily  with  „  jcessful  shopper 
in  beautiful  small  town.  Zone  2.  You’ll 
have  all  the  tools  you  need  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  Opening  caused  by  retirement. 
Must  be  motivated,  have  solid  news¬ 
paper  management  experience  and  a 
history  of  results.  Age  no  problem. 
We’ll  keep  your  full  resume  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  5889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART/EDITORIAL 


SENIOR  EDITORIAL/ISSUES- 
ANALYSIS  POSITION 

Growing  publishing/issues  management 
firm  in  Albuquerque  serving  the  en¬ 
ergy  industry  seeks  senior-level  edi¬ 
tor/issues  analyst.  Position  requires  top- 
notch  writing,  editing  and  publication- 
design  skills,  as  well  as  strong  ana¬ 
lytical  and  interpersonal-communica¬ 
tion  abilities.  Electric/gas  industry  ex¬ 
perience  important.  Must  demonstrate 
ability  to  see  the  big  picture  in  an 
evolving,  issues-intense  industry,  and 
communicate  that  vision  through  a  va¬ 
riety  of  audience-specific  publications 
while  working  closely  with  a  small, 
tight-knit  staff.  Please  send  pertinent 
information,  including  salary  range,  to: 
Administrative  Manager,  PO  Box  3209, 
Albuquerque,  NM  87190-3209. 


ART/GRAPHICS 

CORPORATE  CREATIVE  MANAGER 

This  new  position  with  a  highly  regarded 
newspaper  group  will  report  to  the 
Corporate  Marketing  Director.  Will  work 
with  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  to 
create  special  newspaper  sections, 
theme  pages,  media  kits,  and  sales 
presentations.  Responsibilities  will  also 
include  conducting  copy  and  layout 
workshops,  assisting  with  repackaging 
and  section  redesign,  produce  annual 
newspaper  advertising  planning  guides, 
and  work  with  advertising,  circulation, 
and  editorial  to  create  in-paper  promo¬ 
tion  campaigns.  Macintosh  experience 
(Adobe  Illustrator,  Quark  XPress). 

Qualified  candidate  should  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  years  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  graphics,  ability  to  conceive 
award  winning  campaigns  and  market¬ 
ing  collateral,  familiar  with  MAC  and 
various  graphic  design  software.  Some 
travel  required.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Box  5916,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GRAPHICS  COORDINATOR 
The  Milwaukee  Journal,  Wisconsin's 
largest  newspaper,  seeks  a  proven 
editor  to  lead  its  features  graphics 
team.  The  person  we’re  looking  for 
should  be  a  hands-on  designer  and 
editor  who  can  lead  a  team  of  five  artists 
and  two  photographers  while  working 
closely  with  the  graphics  editor  and 
feature  editors.  Quark,  Photoshop  and 
FreeHand/lllustrator  skills  a  must.  Send 
resumes  and  samples  to: 

Geoffrey  W.  Blaesing 
Graphics  Editor 
The  Milwaukee  Journal 
PO  Box  661 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53201-0661 
AN  EQUAL OPPORTUNITYEMPLOYER 


HELP  WANTED 

ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Daily  and  Sunday  (67,000)  suburban 
needs  graphic  artist  with  skills  in  Free¬ 
hand,  Quark  and  White  Knight.  Page 
design  skills  a  plus.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  James  Pitrone,  Graphics 
Editor,  Bucks  County  Courier  Times, 
8400  Rte.  13,  Levittown,  PA  19057 


NEWS  DEPARTMENT  ARTIST 

The  Blade  is  seeking  a  Staff  Artist  for  its 
Editorial  Art  Department.  Our  artists 
design,  illustrate  and  produce  graph¬ 
ics  for  news,  features  and  sports  sec¬ 
tions.  Must  have  Macintosh  skills  and 
familiarity  with  newspaper  production 
processes.  Top  minimum  is  $824  per 
week.  Send  tearsheets  and/or  slides 
with  resume  by  July  13  to  Jo  J.  Adams 
c/o  The  Blade,  541  N.  Superior  St., 
Toledo,  OH  43660. _ 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MARKETING 
DIRECTOR 

We  are  looking  for  a  creative  team  play¬ 
er  with  knowledge  in  motor  roads, 
carriers  and  promotion  overall.  We  are 
an  award-winning  7  day-a-week  news¬ 
paper  located  in  beautiful  Northern 
Minnesota.  Send  cover  letter,  salary 
history  and  resume  to:  Scott  L.  Asbach, 
Mesabi  Daily  News,  PO  Box  956,  Virgi¬ 
nia,  MN  55792. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER  for  circu¬ 
lation  of  29,000  daily,  39,000  Sun¬ 
day,  for  Fortune  200  company  located 
in  Zone  5.  Position  requires  3-5  years 
of  circulation  management  experience 
with  a  preferred  Bachelors  degree  in 
Marketing  or  Communication.  Excellent 
problem  solving  skills  a  must.  Primary 
responsibilities  include  supervision  of 
the  home  delivery  and  customer  ser¬ 
vice  operation  of  the  newspaper.  We  are 
an  equal  opportunity  employer.  Please 
send  resume  to  Box  5903,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

COMMUNICATIONS  MANAGER 

Major  news  service  seeks  New  York- 
based  communications  manager  to 
oversee  fax,  telephone,  satellite  and 
modem  delivery  of  news  stories,  pho¬ 
tos  and  graphics  to  clients.  Proven  or¬ 
ganizational,  trouble-shooting  and 
client  relationship  skills  required.  Must 
be  familiar  with  various  computer  sys¬ 
tems,  including  Macintosh,  and  with 
dial-up  computer  retrieval,  printers  and 
telephone  systems.  Knowledge  of  AP 
communications  system  a  plus.  Salary 
mid-50s.  Replies  confidential.  Send 
resume  and  letter  to  Box  5885,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AGGRESSIVE  Zone  4  90,000  daily 
seeking  an  enterprising  legislative 
reporter  for  Capitol  bureau.  Minimum  of 
five  years  experience  required.  Salary  is 
commensurate  with  experience.  Box 
5888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  safest  way  to  double  your 
money  is  to  fold  it  once  and  put  in 
your  pocket 

Elbert  Hubbard 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  27, 1992 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 

Join  the  talented,  award-winning  staff 
on  one  of  the  nation's  best  small 
metros.  We've  got  seven  competitive 
feature  sections,  some  appearing  daily, 
some  weekly.  We're  looking  for  an  AFE 
who  can  story  edit  local  copy,  coach 
feature  writers  who  also  produce  for  the 
front  page,  and  budget  a  daily  wire 
entertainment  section.  Hard  news 
experience  an  asset,  seven  years  daily 
newspaper  experience  or  equivalent 
required.  Rule  breaking  encouraged, 
excellence  demanded.  We  won  our 
second  Pulitzer  in  1989,  and  aim  to 
build  on  that  success. 

Please  apply  in  person  at  the  Anchor¬ 
age  Daily  News  Human  Resources  De¬ 
partment,  1001  Northway  Drive,  or 
send  resume  to  the  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  149001,  Anchorage, 
AK  99514-9001,  Attn:  Features  Edi¬ 
tor  Kathleen  McCoy.  Minorities  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply. 

THE  ANCHORAGE  DAILY  NEWS  IS  AN 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
The  Daily  Gazette  is  looking  for  an  ace 
with  high  reporting  and  writing  stan¬ 
dards.  Must  be  proven  performer  as 
originating  editor.  Send  resumes  to 
Denis  Paquette,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Dally  Gazette,  2345  Maxon  Rd., 
Schenectady,  NY  12301. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  —  NIGHTS 

Major  Bay  Area  newspaper  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  journalist  to  work  with  night  staff 
of  2-^  reporters  to  help  put  out  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper.  Must  have  highest 
professional  standards  and  news  judg¬ 
ment  and  possess  leadership  ability. 
Should  be  well-organized,  imaginative 
and  able  to  work  well  with  reporters, 
stringers  and  other  editors  in  diverse 
environment.  Zone  9  applicants  only. 
Box  5918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER/COPY  EDITOR 
Western  daily,  circulation  50,000  plus; 
Must  be  able  to  write  about  business  in 
lively,  accessible  style;  also  must  have 
editing  experience;  Spanish  language 
proficiency  a  plus.  Box  5905,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BUSINESS  REPORTING 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  nation's  largest  producer  of  busi¬ 
ness  publications  is  seeking  full-time 
reporters  for  its  business  newspaper 
branch  based  in  North  Carolina.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  a  strong  interest  in 
specialized  business  journalism. 
Company  offers  significant  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  career  growth.  North  Carolina 
Headquarters,  in  Greensboro/Winston- 
Salem/High  Point,  is  an  ideal  spot  for 
relocation.  Send  resume  to:  Business 
Reporter,  PO  Box  2754,  High  Point,  NC 
27261. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  with  experience 
needed  at  San  Antonio  Lignt  (230,000 
Sunday).  Must  be  self-starter,  quick  on 
deadline  and  able  to  manage  project 
stories.  Spanish  language  skills,  know¬ 
ledge  of  energy  and  biotechnology  help¬ 
ful.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  David  J. 
Shaffer,  San  Antonio  Light,  PO  Box 
161,  San  Antonio,  TX  78291. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CHIEF  EDITOR 

Boston  based  international  publisher 
seeks  a  Chief  Editor  for  one  of  its  US 
consumer  magazines.  The  national 
magazine  is  an  established,  recognized 
leader  in  the  field  of  bicycling.  The  right 
candidate  has  at  least  five  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  a  top  editorial  position. 
Consumer  magazine  experience 
preferred.  Knowledge  of  the  bicycling 
audience  and  market  is  a  definite  plus. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  generate  fresh  story  and  edito¬ 
rial  packaging  ideas  as  well  as  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  effectively  motivate  and  manage 
a  capable,  medium-sized  staff.  Send 
resume  and  relevant  materials  to: 

W.I.N. 

545  Boylston  Street 
12th  Floor 
Boston,  MA  02116 


CITY  EDITOR  —  Aggressive  Zone  2  daily 
seeks  passionate  City  Editor  who  can 
work  with  young,  but  eager  staff  to 
produce  creative  daily  local  budget  for 
newspaper  in  one  of  the  most  competi¬ 
tive  markets  in  the  U.S.  Resume,  clips 
to  Box  5911,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  copy  editor  to  take  charge  of 
Features/Lifestyle  copy  desk.  Five- 
person  desk  handles  the  following 
weekly  sections:  Lifestyle,  Home, 
Travel,  Health,  Food  and  Neighbors.  It 
also  fine-tunes  periodic  special  sections 
ranging  in  topics  from  literacy  to  car 
care.  Applicants  should  have  strong 
journalistic  skills,  the  ability  to  work 
well  with  others  and  a  wide  range  of 
interests  and  knowledge.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to  Beth  Slocum, 
Features/Lifestyle  Editor,  The  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  Box  661,  Milwaukee,  Wl 
53201. 


COURTHOUSE  CORRESPONDENTS: 
Stringers  needed  to  track  litigation  and 
get  copies  of  legal  documents  in  Dal¬ 
las,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
Boston  and  Miami.  No  writing  involved. 
Contact  Editor,  Box  248,  Chalfont,  PA 
18914. 


CRACKERJACK  REPORTERS  wanted  to 
cover  Washington.  News  wire  service 
seeks  reporters  w/2-5  years  beat  report¬ 
ing  experience  and  proven  enterprise 
ability.  If  you  have  precision,  imagina¬ 
tion  and  drive,  send  resume  and  5  clips 
to  K.  Grassmuck,  States  News  Senrice, 
1333  F  St.,  NW  Suite  400,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20004. 


EDITOR  for  weekly  community  news¬ 
paper  edited  for  women.  Must  have 
weekly  newspaper  experience.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  writing,  editing 
layout,  involvement  in  community  and 
directing  staff  of  2.  Good  salary  and 
benefits  package  offered  by  fast  grow¬ 
ing,  quality-oriented  chain.  Zone  9. 
Resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
5910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-1-  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20016;  (703)  356 
1683. 


Classifieil 
in  Editor 
&  Pubiisher 
Get  Resuits! 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  resuits 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER  to  cover 
nightlife,  clubs,  national  acts,  mostly 
evenings.  Must  also  produce  weekly 
movie  review  and  occasional  non-mu¬ 
sic  feature.  Must  have  BA  and  5  years 
experience  covering  variety  of  popular 
music  including  rock,  soul,  country, 
jazz  and  blues.  Heavy  emphasis  placed 
on  Louisiana  musicians  and  music. 
Send  clips,  resume  to  Human  Resour¬ 
ces  Department,  The  Advocate,  PO  Box 
588,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821. 

EXPERIENCED  BUSINESS  WRITER. 
41,000  AM  daily  newspaper  judged  one 
of  the  best  in  nation.  Mail  replies  only, 
please.  Personnel  Director,  Alexandria 
Daily  Town  Talk,  PO  Box  7558,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  LA  71306. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 
Experienced  Editor  needed  to  supervise 
daily  Lifestyle  section.  Special  sections 
and  Entertainment  section  for  Zone  5, 
30,000  daily.  Should  have  eye  for  lively 
layout,  concise  writing,  and  must  be 
driven  to  compete  in  a  competitive 
market.  Supervisory  experience 
required.  Send  resume,  cover  letter  and 
clips  to  Box  5908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTERS 
Full-time.  We’re  looking  for  two  ag¬ 
gressive  dynamic  reporters  to  handle 
general  news  coverage  in  a  growth  area. 
Daily  newspaper  experience  is  a  plus. 
Excellent  English  grammar,  punctua¬ 
tion  and  spelling  skills  required.  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employ¬ 
er.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Rebecca 
Pierce,  Metro  Editor,  Kalamazoo  Gazet¬ 
te,  401  South  Burdick,  Kalamazoo,  Ml 
49007. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Western  Pennsylvania  32,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  seeks  a  multi-talented  news 
executive  to  direct  our  staff  of  22. 
Strong  management  skills  and  team 
player  are  essential.  Macintosh  based 
instaliation  planned  for  fall.  Ideal 
candidate  will  have  experience  on  a 
20,000  plus  and  be  ready  for  the  next 
step  forward.  Excellent  base  pay  plus 
performance  bonus.  Call  (412) 
282-8000  (ext.  258)  or  reply  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Ron  Vodenichar,  Butler  Ea¬ 
gle,  PO  Box  271,  Butler,  PA  16003. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
A  progressive  Midwest  30,000  daily, 
owned  by  a  major  newspaper  group,  is 
looking  for  a  managing  editor  to  lead  a 
bright  team  of  journalists.  Candidates 
must  have  superior  skills  in  writing, 
news  judgment,  organization,  and  be  a 
strong  leader  with  creative  ideas.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pay  and  benefits.  Candidates 
should  send  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  tO: 

Box  5907,  Editor  &  Publisher 


■Daily  Report  Of  Nawipapar  Jobs 


*1-900-786-7800 

$1.96  par.  min. 

ruportw 

[Z^  Photoyaphw 
Copy  Editor 
Q  GraphicAitM 
^  Managing  EdRor 
ErtiyLawai  *  A 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MIDWEST  DAILY,  170,000+  circula¬ 
tion  AM,  seeking  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  4  years  minimum  experience.  Re¬ 
porter  with  strong  sports  background. 
Mini-mum  2-3  years  experience.  Sports 
Department  expanding.  Strong  diversi¬ 
fied  independent  company.  Send 
resumes  to  Box  5902,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MORE  THAN  40  veteran  writers,  edi¬ 
tors  and  photographers  have  been  idled 
by  the  closing  of  The  Racing  Times, 
a  national  daily.  These  journalists  are 
more  than  horse-racing  experts  —  they 
are  thorough  professionals  who  would 
be  assets  to  a  variety  of  publications 
and  public  relations-marketing  organi¬ 
zations.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  tap 
into  more  than  600  years  of  journalis¬ 
tic  experience.  Call  or  write  the  Na¬ 
tional  Turf  Writers  Association  Job  Pool, 
1314  Bentwood  Way,  Louisville,  KY 
40223,  (502)  245-3809. 

OMBUDSMAN 

Department  of  Defense  Position  Avail¬ 
able.  Ombudsman  for  European  and 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  Office  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  VA.  Extensive  journalism  experi¬ 
ence  required;  ability  to  establish  and 
maintain  effective  working  relationships 
with  individuals  and  groups;  ability  to 
conduct  training  seminars,  evaluate 
readership  surveys  and  lead  discussions 
on  newspaper  editorial  operations  and 
policies;  knowledge  of  DoD,  Military 
Services,  and  Unified  command  struc¬ 
tures  and  operational  concepts  is  desir¬ 
able;  and  skill  as  a  Senior  Newspaper 
Editor.  Serves  as  principal  reviewer  of 
all  allegations  of  censorship  and  edi¬ 
torial  content  of  Stars  and  Stripes;  pre¬ 
pares  reports  to  Congress;  writes  for 
newspaper  publications;  and  sponsors 
professional  seminars.  Salary  range 
$64,233  to  $83,502.  Contact 
Washington  Headquarters  Services, 
(703)  697-9205  to  DoD  job  announce¬ 
ment.  Job  announcement  closes  and 
applications  must  be  received  by  July 
10,  1992.  DoD  is  an  Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity  Employer. 

OUTDOORS  EDITOR 
One  of  the  nation’s  largest  publishers  of 
outdoor  magazines  is  seeking  an  editor 
who  has  a  strong  knowledge  of  hunting 
and  fishing  (especially  in  the  North¬ 
east).  We  need  a  proven,  team-oriented 
journalist  with  excellent  editing  skills 
and  the  ability  to  develop  story  ideas 
with  freelancers.  Outstanding  opportu¬ 
nity  to  enter  the  magazine  field  and  join 
an  attractive  suburban  Atlanta  commu¬ 
nity.  Serious  applicants  may  send  re¬ 
sume  and  work  samples  to  Ken  Dun- 
woody,  Game  &  Fish  Publications,  PO 
Box  741,  Marietta  GA  30061. 


REPORTER,  STATE  GOVERNMENT  - 
Great  job,  high  visibility,  covering  poli¬ 
tics,  people  and  government  from  state 
bureau  in  Zone  7.  Can  investigate, 
interpret,  shuns  pack  journalism.  Track 
record  in  political  reporting  required. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  5900, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Application  dead¬ 
line  July  3,  1992. 

REPORTER:  The  Waterbury  (CT) 
Republican-American  (60,000  daily, 
87,000  Sunday)  has  opening  for  a 
proven  performer.  Sharp  beginners  will 
be  considered.  Pay  scale  to  $31,000, 
excellent  benefits,  short  distance  from 
New  York  and  Boston.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Bob  Veillette,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Waterbury,  CT  06722. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  for  aggressive,  mid-size 
morning  daily.  Want  someone  who 
appreciates  the  craft  of  writing,  who 
gets  the  why  behind  the  news,  who  can 
make  complicated  issues  seem  sim¬ 
ple.  Send  resume  and  clips  tO;  Jim 
Willis,  Managing  Editor,  Birmingham 
Post-Herald,  PO  Box  2553,  Birmingham, 
AL  35202. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

40,000  plus  circulation,  award-winning 
daily  newspaper  seeks  innovative,  crea¬ 
tive  sports  editor  who  values  good  writ¬ 
ing  as  much  as  a  complete  scoreboard. 
Our  readers  are  active,  adventurous  and 
love  those  Giants  -  they  are  likely  to  be 
as  interested  in  the  latest  biking  equip¬ 
ment  as  Bill  Swift’s  ERA.  Send  work 
samples,  cover  letter  and  resume,  to  Jay 
Silverberg,  Executive  Editor,  Marin 
Independent  Journal,  PO  Box  151790, 
San  Rafael,  CA  94915-1790.  No  tele¬ 
phone  inquiries. 

SPORTS  REPORTER-COPY  EDITOR 
wanted  for  40,000  circulation  AM 
daily.  We  want  an  aggressive  self-starter 
who  must  be  equally  adept  at  covering  a 
beat,  editing  copy  or  designing  pages  on 
our  pagination  system.  Send  resume  to 
the  Odessa  American,  Sports  Editor  Ed 
Shugert,  PO  Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX 
79760. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

75,000  circulation  looking  for  a  repor¬ 
ter  with  strong  writing  skills  to  cover 
high  school  and  college  sports  in  Ma¬ 
con  and  middle  Georgia.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  with  1-2  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  daily.  Macon  Telegraph, 
Sports  Editor  Kevin  Procter,  PO  Box 
4167,  Macon,  GA  31213-4199. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


THE  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  OF  JOUR¬ 
NALISM  needs  an  experienced  Sports 
Journalist  with  a  yen  to  teach.  The  job  is 
Instructor  and  Sports  Editor  of  the 
Columbia  Missourian,  our  daily 
community  paper.  We  offer  hard  work,  a 
salary  in  the  $20s  and  a  chance  to 
teach  some  of  the  brightest  journal¬ 
ism  students  in  the  country.  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  pursue  an  advanced  degree. 
Screening  begins  August  1.  Send  let¬ 
ter  and  resume  to;  George  Kennedy, 
Search  Committee  Chair,  School  of 
Journalism,  Box  838,  Columbia,  MO 
65205. 


VISIONARY  SPORTS  EDITOR  needed 
to  lead  Northwest  Ohio  daily’s  staff  (4 
FT,  2  PT  and  stringers).  You  will  be  part 
of  a  newsroom  that  is  redirecting  and 
refocusing  coverages  to  sen/e  readers  in 
more  relevant,  fun  ways.  This  person 
will  offer  problem-solving,  team¬ 
building  and  coaching  skills  as  we 
refine  pages  rich  in  prep  and  local 
college  coverage  to  meet  needs  of 
tomorrow's  readers.  Color  and  page 
design  skills  required;  pagination  exper¬ 
ience  helpful.  Send  a  cover  letter  and 
brief  statement  outlining  how  you  would 
lead  such  an  effort,  a  resume  and  6-10 
tearsheets  showing  layout  and  copy 
editing  skills  to  Ray  Sullivan,  Editor, 
The  Lima  News,  121  E.  High  St.,  Lima, 
OH  45802.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Small  weekly 
in  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  is  seeking 
mature,  experienced  reporter,  who 
wishes  to  make  a  long-term  commit¬ 
ment  and  may  consider  eventual  re¬ 
tirement  in  this  U.S.  paradise.  Must 
possess  good  grammar  and  re-writing 
skills.  State  resume  and  minimum 
salary  requirements  to  Box  5917, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  clas¬ 
sified  ad  copy: 

-Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a 
section  of  ads:  for  instance,  Equipment  & 

Supplies-Phototypesetting:  Industry  Services- 
Consultants;  Help  Wanted-Sales.  Help  us  put 
your  ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

-Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish 
the  ad  to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box 
number  is  required. 

-Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should 
include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you 
wish  the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks 
the  ad  should  run. 

Remember — in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 

E&P  Classified  Department 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Want  to  do  what  you  like  most  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  area  along  Florida's  east  coast? 
Then  the  PRESS-JOURNAL  may  be  the 
place  for  you.  We're  a  30,000-plus 
daily  that's  first  in  the  state  when  it 
comes  to  household  penetration.  Local 
news  is  our  forte  and  we're  looking  for  a 
reporter  that  will  help  us  improve  even 
more.  Applicants  should  be  able  to  dig 
out  the  stories  that  affect  the  lives  of 
readers  and  present  that  news  in  a 
compelling  format.  Ability  to  use  a 
camera  is  a  must.  Send  resume,  3  clips 
and  references  to-.  Byron  E.  Gray,  do 
Vero  Beach  Press-Journal,  PO  Box 
1268,  Vero  Beach,  FL  32961.  No  tele¬ 
phone  calls,  please. 


EDITORIAL  SYSTEMS 


NEWS  SYSTEMS  EDITOR 
...  for  two  growing  Gannett  dailies  in 
suburban  Pittsburgh.  SI  I/System  55 
editing  and  Mac  55  pagination  systems 
will  be  installed  this  summer.  Ability  to 
manage  that  installation  and  conduct 
staff  training  on  it  is  required.  So  is  at 
least  three  years'  experience  as  a 
systems  editor  or  assistant.  SI  I  and  Mac 
experience  helpful,  but  vendor  will 
provide  initial  training.  Candidates 
MUST  be  available  before  Aug.  3.  Send 
resume,  reference  names/phone 
numbers,  salary  history/requirements 
and  letter  to:  Anne  Saul,  News  Sys¬ 
tems  Editor,  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  1100 
Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22234.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


FREELANCE 


ENGLISH  SPEAKING  STRINGERS 
needed  for  major  cities  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  international  markets:  Europe,  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  Africa,  Asia,  Mexico,  The 
Carib-bean,  South  America.  For:  Hotel 
&  Motel  Management,  a  hotel  indus¬ 
try  trade  journal.  Send  resume  to: 
Glenn  Hasek,  H&MM,  7500  Old  Oak 
Blvd.,  Cleveland,  OH  44130.  (216) 
891-2787  FAX:(216)  891-2683. 


INNOVATIVE  EDUCATIONAL  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  for  9-14  year-olds,  needs  solid, 
well-researched  articles  about  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  health,  fitness,  science,  tech¬ 
nology.  200-300  words.  From 
$.20/word.  Payable  on  acceptance. 
Contact:  Editor,  It's  News  To  Me,  363 
S.  Orange  St.,  Orange,  CA  92666 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 


LABOR  RELATIONS  MANAGEMENT 
The  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  San 
Diego's  largest  newspaper,  is  seeking 
an  energetic  and  experienced  person  to 
handle  its  day-to-day  labor  relations 
activities  including  negotiations  and  the 
processing  of  grievances  through  arbi¬ 
tration.  The  ideal  candidate  should 
have  a  strong  knowledge  of  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  five  years  or  more  negotiations 
experience,  proven  managerial  skills 
with  the  ability  to  motivate  and  direct  as 
well  as  a  solid  background  in  all  other 
human  resources  areas. 

A  strong  educational  background 
including  a  graduate  degree  or  law 
degree  is  preferred. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  ben¬ 
efit  package  including  a  401 K  plan 
with  company  contributions.  Interested 
applicants  should  mail  a  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to: 

Jack  Wilson 
Human  Resources 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

PO  Box  191 
San  Diego,  CA  92112 


fax  to:  (619)  299-3488. 


HELP  WANTED 


MAILROOM 


McCAIN  EXPERIENCED  OPERATOR.  6 
pocket,  4  &  5th  knife.  Minimum  5  years 
experience.  1(800)  843-6805.  8-5 
M-F(CST).  Jerry  Schmuck. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING:  Seeking  outstanding 
marketing  candidates  for  executive 
positions.  Experience  in  market 
segmentation,  research,  creating 
targeting  strategies,  sales  development, 
and  coordinating  marketing  programs 
required.  BA  mandatory;  graduate 
degree  preferred.  We  have  a  strong 
commitment  to  EEO.  Box  5906,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTO  DEPARTMENT 
SUPERVISOR 

Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
seeks  experienced  result-oriented 
professional  to  supervise  a  5  person 
Photo  Department.  Qualified  candi¬ 
dates  will  possess: 

*  3-5  years  supervisory  experience  plus 
5-8  years  technical  experience  in  a 
daily  newspaper  or  similar 
environment. 

*  Functional  knowledge  of  electronic 
darkroom  and  color  reproduction, 
capable  of  filmyprint  processing, 
familiar  with  Photoshop  software  and 
other  software  applications. 

*  Functional  knowledge  of  purchasing 
procedures  as  pertains  to  Photo 
Department  equipment  and  supplies. 

*  Photojournalism  degree  preferred  but 
equivalent  experience  acceptable. 

Excellent  career  opportunity  offering 
competitive  wages  and  fringe  benefits 
package.  (No  phone  calls,  please.) 
Send  confidential  resume  with  salary 
history  tO:  Times  Publishing  Company, 
205  West  12th  Street,  Erie,  PA  16534, 
Attn:  Human  Resources  Department. 


/  sometimes  wish  that  people 
would  put  a  little  more  emphasis 
upon  the  observance  of  the  law 
than  they  do  upon  its  enforce¬ 
ment. 

Calvin  Coolidge 

PRESSROOM 

PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Baiiash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


An  immediate  opportunity  exists  for  a 
qualified  double-width  offset  journey¬ 
man  pressman  in  San  Diego,  Calif,  at  a 
daily  AM,  PM,  and  Sunday  paper.  Goss 
Metro  press  experience  desired.  Night 
shift  position  available.  Excellent 
salary,  benefits,  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Send  resume  to:  Union-Tribune 
Publishing  Co.,  Employee  Relations 
Office,  PO  Box  191,  San  Diego,  CA 
92112  or  Call  (619)  293-1124. 

Diplomacy  is  to  do  and  say  the 
nastiest  thing  in  the  nicest  way. 

Isaac  Goldberg 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADD  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  S7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  lirre.  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  lor  box  service  Add  $4  25  per  insertion  (or  box  service 
Count  os  on  odditiorxDl  line  in  copy  Count  os  on  odditionol  line  in  copy 

Ccxjnt  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 
$85;  2  to  5  times,  S80;  6  to  12  times,  $75: 13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51 
times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  ore  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received 


Company . 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  of  Insertions: - 


□  CLASSIFIED 

.Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

HELP  WANTED 

PRODUCTION/TECH 

IMAGING  MANAGER 

The  Seattle  Times,  large,  progressive 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  northwest,  is  seeking  a  skilled  man¬ 
ager  of  people  to  oversee  our  imaging 
department. 

Applicants  must  have  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  and  skill  with  color  systems  and 
electronic  publishing  systems.  Mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  with  an  open,  participatory  style 
required.  College  degree  preferred. 

The  Seattle  Times  offers  an  excellent 
salary  and  benefits  package,  including 
401(K)  and  retirement  programs  and 
childcare  assistance. 

Qualified  candidates  should  send  their 
resume  to:  Human  Resources  Manager 
for  Operations,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA 
98111.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


_ SALES _ 

PRINT  SALES  PRODUCERS  WANTED 

Newspaper  Marketing  Group  is  looking 
for  aggressive,  experienced  print  sales 
personnel  in  New  York,  Dallas,  Chicago 
and  Atlanta  areas  to  represent  client 
newspapers.  Knowledge  of  travel  indus¬ 
try  and  regional  accounts  important.  PC 
adaptability  a  plus.  Grow  with  a  sales- 
oriented  company  geared  for  the  90's  . 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Sell  us 
on  your  abilities.  Write  to  Nelson  Hurst 
c/o  Newspaper  Marketing  Group,  512 
Green  Bay  Road,  Suite  205,  Kennil- 
worth,  IL  60043. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ACCOUNTING/FINANCE 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 

8  years  as  Publisher,  23  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  Excellent  candidate  to  lead  your 
small  or  medium  daily,  preferably  in 
Zones  2,  3  or  5.  Respond  to  Box  5896, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR  increased 
paid  lineage  40%  in  one  year.  Created 
many  new,  profitable  promotions.  Tops 
at  sales  training.  Am  aggressive- 
productive-competitive  and  innovative. 
Paul  Lewis,  (901)  767-7002. 

CIRCULATION 


15  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  with  the  same 
company  including  youth,  adult  distri¬ 
bution,  single  copy.  Hard  working, 
loyal,  any  zone.  Please  respond  to  Box 
5871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT.  Recent 
shutdown  of  Anchorage  Times  creates 
availability  of  Circulation  professional. 
Solid  and  successful  background 
including  small  daily  and  major  metro 
experience.  Minimal  relocation  costs. 
Respond  to  Box  5909,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  alternate  delivery  and 
Circulation  professional  seeks  position 
with  longevity  in  southwest  or  north¬ 
west  regions.  Box  5915,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AMERICAN  JOURNALIST  specializing 
in  Benelux/Scandi  media,  music,  travel 
seeks  additional  assignments. 
Edmunds,  Utrechtsedwarsstraat  112, 
1017  WJ  Amsterdam,  Holland.  Tel: 
31.20.627.4417. 


BEST  SPORTS  EDITOR  in  America 
seeks  mid-sized  to  major  urban  or 
suburban.  Personable,  professional, 
leader,  motivator,  creative,  competi¬ 
tive,  budget-conscious.  Call  Chuck  at 
(914)  428-6111. _ 

EDITOR,  20  years’  experience,  12  in 
management,  seeks  position  from  copy 
editor  to  managing  editor,  small  to  mid¬ 
size  daily,  or  weekly  group. 

Box  5913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  WRITER  -  Hard-hitting, 
loves  to  target  locals.  Strong  editing, 
op-ed  skills,  too.  Call  (312)  944-4384. 
EDITORIAL  WRITER/PAGE  EDITOR 
Provocative,  poignant,  prolific  —  even 
profound  —  non-ideologue,  who  encour¬ 
ages  maximum  community  input  and 
produces  pages  that  sparkle  both  in 
content  and  graphics.  Box  5890,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURES/ENTERTAINMENT  REPOR- 
TER,  enthusiastic,  versatile  L.A.  corre¬ 
spondent  for  prominent  weekly  maga¬ 
zine.  Ten  years  experience,  two  under 
hectic,  daily-deadline  conditions.  Look¬ 
ing  to  relocate  with  medium  or  large- 
city  daily  in  Zone  1,2,  5  or  9.Call 

(310)  286-0792. _ 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER, 
2+  years  experience  covering  educa¬ 
tion,  the  environment  and  social  is¬ 
sues  at  small  daily.  Looking  for  job  at 
daily  or  weekly  in  Zone  5  colleg^mid- 
size  town.  Will  relocate.  Respond  to 
Box  5912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
"LINGUISTIC  PRIG!"  That’s  what  a 
fellow  copy  editor  once  called  me.  I  like 
to  think  of  myself  as  less  schoolmarm- 
ish  than  simply  a  good  editor  who  val¬ 
ues  the  written  word  and  believes  it  must 
be  superior  to  broadcast  ether.  I  want 
to  help  improve  your  copy  with  indi¬ 
vidual  coaching  of  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors.  I  will  consider  splitting  coaching 
with  part-time  desk  duties.  Send  to 
Box  5891,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  PROFESSIONAL 
I  am  an  award-winning  Writer,  Editor 
and  Publisher  with  two  start-ups  and 
credits  in  national  consumer,  trade, 
business,  professional  and  scholarly 
journals.  I  have  a  JD,  with  honors,  and 
have  taught  business  law  and  presented 
seminars  on  publication/media  law. 
Experienced  in  all  phases  of  4K  maga¬ 
zine  work,  web  and  sheet-fed,  from 
concept  to  fulfillment.  Seeking  position 
teaching  undergrad  media  law,  edit¬ 
ing,  etc.,  or  editorial  slot  in  magazine 
or  newspaper.  (217)  351-8595,  any¬ 
time. 


RECENT  GRADUATE  top  twenty  MBA 
school  looking  for  job  as  Business 
Reporter.  Three  years  experience  with 
college  newspapers,  and  3.4  GPA.  Will 
work  in  other  areas  if  no  business  posi¬ 
tions  open.  Call  James  Dewberry  (205) 
967-1402. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  Sportswriter/ 
Reporter  available  for  games,  features, 
guest  column.  I  have  12  1/2  years 
experience  spanning  every  -  level  of 
sports.  Clips  available  at  your  request. 
(619)  951-1263. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR’S  position  sought  by 
experienced  reporter/editor.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  (305)  891-2595. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 

VP  OPERATIONS  PRODUCTION 
DIRECTOR  who  can  build  a  team,  deve¬ 
lop  quality  and  people,  cut  costs, 
design,  start  and  manage  state  of  the 
art  printing  facilities  -  Send  responses 
to  Box  5874,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

lO-year  PR  PRO  seeks  offers  in  NJ,  NY, 
PA.  Zone  1-2-3-4.  Wall  Street  Journal 
editor  14  years.  (609)  448-4894. 


CONTROLLER/CFO/VP  FINANCE 
18  years  experience  -  newspaper, 
magazine  and  electronic  publishing. 
Expertise  in: 

Newspaper/magazine  operations,  finan¬ 
cial  reporting  and  consolidations, 
budgeting/forecasting/analysis,  staffs  of 
50  plus  employees,  PC/mainframe 
systems  and  conversions,  all  account¬ 
ing/finance/administrative  functions 
which  also  include  HR,  bank  relations 
and  cash  management. 

A  seasoned  professional  with  superior 
management  skills.  No  cost  to  com¬ 
pany  for  relocation.  Impeccable  refer¬ 
ences.  Seeking  permanent  position. 
Would  consider  short/long  term  interim 
consulting  assignment. 

Tom  Lonardo  (908)  424-0862 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY - 

Tarred  by  the  ‘supermarket’  tabloids 


By  Mai  Mallette 

My  assignment  was  to  address  200 
high  school  students  on  the  role  and 
responsibilities* of  a  free  press. 

When  they  filed  into  a  hotel  ball¬ 
room  after  having  toured  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  halls  of  government  all 
day,  they  were  obviously  weary  and 
a  bit  giddy.  I  needed  to  grab  their  at¬ 
tention.  So  I  tried  a  pop  quiz. 

First,  I  read  them  46  words.  All  rec¬ 
ognized  them  as  the  First  Amendment. 

Then  I  asked  them  to  close  their 
eyes  and  raise  their  hands  according 
to  their  belief. 

How  many  agreed  fully  with  the 
First  Amendment?  How  many  agreed 
with  the  First  Amendment  in  large 
part  but  had  reservations  of  some  sort? 
And  how  many  did  not  approve  of  the 
First  Amendment? 

I  asked  for  closed  eyes  so  that  they 
would  not  be  influenced  by  one  an¬ 
other. 

These  were  students  who  had  come 
from  four  states,  one  in  the  East,  one 
in  the  Midwest,  one  in  the  Great  Plains, 
and  one  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  West. 

The  responses  divided  about  equal¬ 
ly  into  thirds.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
students,  who  hadn’t  seen  the  re¬ 
sponses,  correctly  guessed  the  results. 

The  students,  selected  for  their  pro¬ 
fessed  interest  in  government,  had 
been  brought  to  Washington,  D.C., 


(Mallette  is  director  of  projects  at 
the  World  Press  Freedom  Commit¬ 
tee  in  Reston,  Va.  He  is  former  head 
of  the  American  Press  Institute.) 
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Get  your  copy  of 

MNem 

-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and  me¬ 
dia  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor-tuni- 
ties  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business. 

- 

To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
Y  C  C I  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
•  ^  ^  ■  year  -  26  issues.  I  enclose  my 
bankdratt  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $128. 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 


•  City_ State_ Zip. 


for  a  week  by  the  non-partisan,  non¬ 
profit  Close-Up  Foundation,  which 
brings  each  year  to  the  nation’s  cap¬ 
ital  some  2,()00  high  school  students 
as  well  as  smaller,  older  groups  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  fact  that  only  a  third  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  believed  fully  in  the  First 
Amendment  was  only  my  first  jolt. 
Instructed  to  keep  my  opening  com¬ 
ments  brief  and  then  invite  questions, 
I  presented  the  case  for  the  press  as 
unfettered  monitor  of  government  and 
seeker  of  truth,  quoted  Jefferson  and 
others,  and  told  of  the  warts  and  blem¬ 
ishes  of  the  press. 

Gathered  in  large  numbers,  stu¬ 
dents  often  sit  on  their  hands,  and  this 
group  did  just  that  for  several  awk¬ 


ward  moments  until  someone  asked 
about  the  then-recent  announcement 
by  Arthur  Ashe,  the  tennis  player,  that 
he  had  the  AIDS  virus.  He  made  the 
disclosure  after  USA  Today  had 
sought  to  confirm  rumors  but  had  not 
printed  a  story. 

That  comment  uncorked  the  bottle, 
but  the  flurry  of  questions  was  aimed 
not  at  US  A  Today  or  the  serious  press 
but  at  the  supermarket  tabloids.  If 
there  was  anything  this  group  knew 
about  the  printed  press,  it  was  the 
sleazy  tabloids. 

A  large  segment  of  this  blue-rib¬ 
bon  group  apparently  read  the 
tabloids  regularly.  Worse,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  a  large  segment  of  them 
read  little  else.  Worst  of  all,  the  seri¬ 
ous  press  was  lumped  in  many  of  their 
minds  with  the  tabloid  press. 

In  the  interest  of  good  acoustics,  I 
invited  the  questioners  to  come  to  the 
lectern  and  speak  into  the  micro¬ 
phone.  At  first  only  two  or  three  stu¬ 
dents  came  forward.  Soon  they  came 
in  bunches  and,  when  the  escort  per¬ 
son  called  a  halt  some  time  later,  a 
dozen  students  were  still  clustered 
around  me,  waiting  to  be  heard. 

They  spoke  of  invaded  privacy,  ex¬ 
aggerations,  lurid  pictures,  and  sen¬ 
sational  headlines.  A  few  spoke  of 
reading  the  tabloids  for  entertainment 
and  not  pursuit  of  facts. 


Of  course,  I  spoke  about  the  re¬ 
sponsible  press,  of  the  some  1,600 
dailies  and  7,500  non-dailies,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  five  or  six  national 
sleaze  tabloids  1  count  at  my  check¬ 
out  counter. 

After  each  of  my  comments,  the 
questions  refocused  on  the  tabloids. 

I  thought  of  the  many  editors  who 
write  columns  describing  how  edito¬ 
rial  decisions  are  made  and  the  codes 
that  guide  those  decisions. 

I  thought  of  the  first-rate  newspa¬ 
pers  that  are  readily  available  to  most 
of  the  students  in  this  group  that  col¬ 
lectively  had  such  a  low  regard  for 
the  press  in  general  because  of  the 
tabloids. 

Then  I  wondered  if  serious  news¬ 


papers  work  hard  enough  to  make 
their  own  case  when  certain  stories 

—  usually  about  political  figures  — 
are  first  published  by  tabs  and  spread 
into  the  serious  press. 

There  was  one  encouraging  aspect. 
When  the  session  ended,  a  handful  of 
students  gathered  at  the  lectern  and 
asked  good  questions  and  told  of  how 
they  valued  their  hometown  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Two  or  three  students  were  editors 
of  their  school  papers  and  had  faced 
the  question  of  press  freedom  vs.  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

I  recite  all  this  because  some  edi¬ 
tors  may  not  fully  realize  —  as  I  did 
not  —  how  seriously  we  are  all  tarred 
by  the  tabloids.  Perhaps  someone  will 
figure  out  how  to  wipe  off  that  tar. 

A  few  weeks  later,  I  spoke  to  a 
Close-Up  Foundation  group  all 
around  the  age  of  50  or  more.  I  used 
the  same  technique  —  all  eyes  closed 

—  to  obtain  their  views  about  the 
First  Amendment. 

About  60%  fully  favored  the  First 
Amendment.  The  other  40%  favored 
it  with  reservations  of  some  kind.  No 
one  thought  the  amendment  should 
be  abolished. 

However,  the  senior  citizens  were 
small  comfort.  What  happens  as  they 
fade  away  and  the  tabloid  generation 
moves  in? 


They  spoke  of  invaded  privacy,  exaggerations,  iurid 
pictures,  and  sensationai  headiines.  A  few  spoke  of 
reading  the  tabioids  for  entertainment  and  not  pursuit 
of  facts. 
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The  first  law  of  growth 
is  to  let  it  happen. 

In  the  natural  order  of  things  there  is  an  irrepressible  urge  to  change  and  grow.  And  it  should 
he  allowed  to  happen.  At  the  Sun-Sentinel,  we  take  it  a  step  further:  we  help  it  happen. 

In  our  newsroom,  we've  removed  the  obstacles  to  personal  growth.  Our  management 
pohcies  don't  restrict  journalists  to  one  department,  one  subject  or  even  one  editor.  Our  reporters 
are  encouraged  to  tackle  stories  that  may  fall  outside  their  regular  beats. 

When  management  asks  a  business  writer  to  cover  the  Super  Bowl,  a  bureau  chief  to  do  an 
investigative  series  on  stockbroker  fraud  and  a  pohce  reporter  to  file  from  the  Panamanian 
Presidential  Palace,  it  creates  an  environment  where  Biowaid/Palm  Beach 

journalists  can  develop  and  grow.  That's  the  Sun-Sentinel.  We  CIum.C! 
practice  freedom  of  the  press,  by  exercising  freedom  within  it. 


America's  fastest-growing  major  newspaper  since  1980 


Proof  of  our  commitment  is 
hot  off  the  press 


More  than  200,000  daily  readers  now  receive  the  totally  redesigned 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  that  combines  the  best  of  two  predecessor 

newspapers.  The  new 
Times-Dispatch  is  a  fresh, 
lively  morning  paper  that 
delivers  the  news  in  style, 
in  color  and  in  depth. 

And,  not  only  is  the 
paper  new,  so  is  its  home 
—  an  automated  400,000 
square-foot  production 
and  distribution  plant 
with  state-of-the-art 
presses  which  altogether 
represent  a  $175  million 
commitment  to  our  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers. 

At  Media  General,  we 
see  an  exciting  future  for 
all  our  newspapers,  and 
will  continue  to  make  the  financial  investments  required  to  ensure  these 


I  METroniS»ESS 
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A  new  newspaper  is  Ixam 

Product  (frnergarrcSs 


Ease  in  reading  and  use  stressed 


Corporate  guard  changing 

Can  tht  mext  lyntraHut  ““JvfSitHiSs?!?* 
fiilteadm' 
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expectations  are  realized 


Our  Story  is 
Total  Commitment 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


The  Tampa  Tribune 


Winston-Salem  Journal 


